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The  canned  foods  lesson  plan,  prepared  by  Canco  and 
based  on  many  years  of  research  in  nutrition  labora¬ 
tories  and  kitchens,  has  been  asked  for  by  thousands 
of  teachers  throughout  the  country.  The  plan  in¬ 
cludes  information  concerning  the  nutritive  aspects 
of  canned  foods,  can  sizes,  advice  on  purchasing,  plus 


additional  authoritative  literature  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Foods  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  this  way,  Canco  is  teaching  students,  and  through 
them  their  parents,  important  educational  facts  about 
canned  foods. 
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The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth- 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers! 
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Langsenkamp  Equipment  will  Pave  the  Way  te 

MORE  PROFITABLE  OPERATION 


LARGE  CAPACITY  LANGSENKAMP 
COOKING  UNITS 


9  Obsolescent  equipment  is  an  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  profitable  operation. 


cost  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  or  im¬ 
proving  quality.  Langsenkamp  Equipment 


Short  Top  Detroit 


Here’s  exactly  what  you’re  looking 
for.  This  beet  is  exceptionally  dark 
inside,  and  is  almost  as  round  as  a 
ball.  You  can  depend  on  the  quality/ 
when  the  seed  comes  from  Woodruff. 
Order  today. 


Langsenkamp  Equipment  saves  time  and  labor.  It  increases  the  yield  from  the  raw  product.  It 
operates  more  efficiently.  It  assures  volume.  It  is  absolutely  dependable.  It  requires  less  payroll. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle.  Wash.  Pacifie  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES 
CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO.  Harlingen.  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO., 
Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


MILFORD  CONN. 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points:  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Milford,  Conn.;  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Toledo,  Ohio;  Mercedes,  Tex.;  Basin,  Wyo.;  Bellerose,  L  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 


Under  extremely  favorable  conditions  it  is  an 
unwarranted  detriment.  When  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  utmost  efficiency,  only  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  capacity  and  positive  de¬ 
pendability  will  solve  the  problem.  You  must 
operate  at  a  profit,  and  profit,  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  will  depend  upon  reducing  the  unit 


will  solve  the  problem  by  widening  the  spread 
between  production  cost  and  selling  price.  It 
will  make  a  decided  contribution  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  profit  margin  real. 

Ask  for  complete  NEW  catalog  of  CANNING 
EQUIPMENT  covering  the  1938  line  of  new 
and  improved  units. 


30%  grcdter  efficiency 
with  Improved  Kook- 
More  Koils 


^Virtually  the  same  expression  is  repeated 
hundreds  of  times  a  day  on  Conlinental's 
shipping  platforms  all  over  the  country.  This 
means  that  in  each  of  Continental's  42  plants 
there  is  a  group  of  men  whose  specific  duty 
it  is  to  follow  your  order  through  the  plant 
until  it  is  finally  dispatched  and  on  its  way 
to  your  siding. 

These  men  perform  an  important  function 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  service.  They  must 
know  many  things.  They  must  exercise  judg¬ 
ment  in  getting  your  cans  to  you  by  the 
quickest,  most  economical  way.  They  must 


be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  For  example, 
storms  and  floods  or  local  disturbances  may 
call  for  re-routing  or  reshipping.  Regardless  of 
all  this,  they'll  get  your  cans  to  you — on  time! 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  service  Con¬ 
tinental  extends  to  all  its  customers,  no  matter 
where  they  are,  and  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
their  business.  Let  our  representative  tell  you 
about  our  research  laboratories,  our  closing 
machine  department  and  the  many  other  aids 
which  have  been  developed  to  help  you 
make  a  better  pack.  You'll  find  Continental 
can  serve  you  better. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


EDITORIALS 

aVANT  optimism? — Some  of  our  readers  are 
A-\  writing  in  to  say  that  while  they  enjoy  the 
/  \  optimism  we  have  steadily  displayed,  our  pre¬ 

dictions  are  simply  not  coming  true  and  we  might  as 
well  stop  (by  which  they  mean  change  our  tune)  and 
face  the  facts.  We  have  never  intended  any  of  these 
utterances  as  spreading  optimism;  we  have  spoken  as 
we  have  because  we  believed  the  situation  as  strong 
as  we  presented  it,  and  we  held  to  that  belief  because 
po])ular  consumption  of  canned  foods  seemed  to  war¬ 
rant  it.  And  certainly  the  canners  needed  .some 
champion  to  .stand  against  the  combined  assaults  of 
all  the  re.st  of  the  market,  including  the  .stati.sticians 
and  some  self-appointed  market  guides  and  interpre¬ 
ters.  Consumption  has  not  greatly  slackened,  but  it 
mu.st  be  admitted  that  buying  from  fir.st  hands  has 
slackened  off  materially,  and  viewed  from  that  point, 
earlier  as.sertions  seem  all  wrong.  The  conditions  can¬ 
not  be  normal,  that  is,  they  are  not  entirely  due  to, 
what  the  buyers  and  their  agents  play  up  so  strongly, 
heavy  packs  and  large  stocks  on  hand,  in  other  words, 
to  oversupi)ly.  Because  if  that  were  the  sole  cause, 
canned  tomatoes,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  in  very 
much  better  condition  than  they  are,  and  certainly  not 
be  forced  to  further  reductions  in  prices,  as  is  happen¬ 
ing.  There  was  no  over-pack  of  canned  tomatoes  in 
19JI7;  there  was  no  carry-over  from  the  ’.‘16  pack,  and 
canned  tomatoes  are  as  popular  today,  and  as  greatly 
used,  as  at  any  time  in  history,  especially  under  the 
bargain  prices  at  which  good  tomatoes  are  being  sold 
in  the  chain  stores.  The  argument  may  be  made  that 
the  numbers  of  unemployed,  and  the  lack  of  buying 
power,  have  caused  a  decrease  in  the  buying  at  retail 
of  the  usual  number  of  cans  of  tomatoes.  Not  so. 
('anned  tomatoes  have  always  been,  and  always  will  lx;, 
the  poor  man’s  meat;  the  cheape.st — and  the  best — 
thing  a  thrifty  mother  can  buy  to  feed  her  flock.  In¬ 
stead  of  .stopping  buying,  the  condition  cited  would 
tend  to  increase  it. 

But  this  condition  in  canned  tomatoes  does  not  per¬ 
tain  to  the  1937  pack  alone.  It  was  very  plainly  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  ’.36  pack,  which  was  entirely  cleaned  up,  but 
for  canners  in  this  eastern  region  at  prices  which 
hardly  returned  co.st,  if  indeed  the  prices  did  return 
co.st.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  There  was  no 
surplus,  no  recession  then — prices  on  2’s  standard 
tomatoes  just  held  .steadily  at  62 V2  cents,  over  here, 
while  other  .sections  were  getting  7.5  cents  for  the  .same 
goods. 

We  can  stop  that  sort  of  market  analysis,  but  don’t 
call  it  optimi.sm,  becau.se  that  is  ju.st  polite  for  “bull”. 
And  we  have  never  liked  that. 


Better  begin  to  realize  that  a  new  strategy  in  buying 
has  been  develojicd.  You  remember  the  story,  told 
last  year,  of  the  early  potato  growers  in  Florida.  The 
growers  had  handled  their  marketing  operations  well 
enough  to  get  prices  up  to  .$6.00  per  barrel,  when,  .so 
the  .story  went,  the  Atlantic  Ojmmi.ssion  Co.  decided 
they  were  too  high,  and  .stopjied  buying.  Nothing  un¬ 
lawful  about  that,  but  it  did  .serve  to  bring  prices  down 
to  $5.00,  and  then  to  $4.00  and  less,  because  when  that 
firm  stopped  buying,  other  buyers  did  the  .same.  It 
looks  very  miu  h  as  if  that  is  what  is  being  worked  on 
the  canners  bxlay.  (’ertainly  we  know  that  the  buyers 
have  been  using  a  Bell-IIorse  to  set  the  price,  and  then 
all  efforts  are  bent  to  get  the  goods  at  a  price  below, 
never  above.  .lobbers  and  distributors  will  claim  that 
they  do  not  follow  the  chains  and  the  Co-operatives, 
but  it  is  human  nature  to  always  buy  at  the  lowe.st 
po.ssible  price,  and  it  would  make  no  difference  if  the 
Devil  himself  cau.sed  that  low  price. 

No  one,  of  cour.se,  expected  this  impossible-to- 
understand  recession;  this  halting  in  business  from 
cau.ses  not  noted  before  and  not  even  .seen  now,  at  lea.st 
on  the  surface;,  but  whatever  the  cau.se,  if  business  is 
bad,  and  buying  well  nigh  dead,  that  is  cause  enough 
tf)  discourage  anyone.  And  yet  we  do  not  believe  that 
pre.sent  low  prices  on  canned  foods,  generally,  are  justi¬ 
fied.  The  DeiJartment  of  Commerce  has  ju.st  reported: 

“Food.stuffs  exjiorts  for  the  eight  months  end¬ 
ing  f\;bruary  ’.‘58  amounted  to  .$256,787,000,  an 
increa.se  of  $1 1 1,000,000,  or  77  per  cent  over  food¬ 
stuffs  exijorts  for  the  eight  months  ending  Febru¬ 
ary  1937.” 

The  war  which  .seemed  ju.st  in  the  offing  (and  we  do 
not  mean  any  war  in  which  we  would  be  a  party),  now 
seems  to  be  more  remote ;  but  evidently  they  are  laying 
in  f(Kxl  suiJfilies.  And  if  they  are  .syphoning  our  food 
supplies  in  such  huge  (luantities,  even  if  these  are  not 
canned  foods  to  any  great  extent,  why  is  not  the  whole 
food  market  re.s[)onding  with  higher  prices? 

Whatever  the  cau.ses  the  effects  we  .see,  and  from 
them  we  can  deduct:  utmost  care  is  needed  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  ’38  packs,  which  means  acreage  held  down 
to  what  you  knoir  you  can  sell,  and  that  means  no 
speculation ;  AND,  the  longer  they  hold  off  buying,  the 
less  stocks  they  mu.st  have  on  hand,  and  the  more  they 
will  have  to  buy,  for  they  can’t  exi.st  without  canned 
foods!  If  the  canners  could  fight  these  buyers  with 
their  own  fire,  i.  e.,  withdraw  all  offerings  and  refu.se 
to  sell,  in  other  words,  get  out  of  the  market,  they 
would  bring  the.se  buyers  to  their  knees  more  quickly 
than  the  buyers  have  the  canners.  Because  they  can¬ 
not  exi.st  without  canned  foods.  Never  mind  frozen 
foods,  .so-called  fresh  foods,  or  anything  el.se,  THEY 
COULD  NOT  RUN  A  WEEK  WITHOUT  CANNED 
FOODS.  If  canners  only  had  confidence  in  each  other, 
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couldn’t  they  go  to  town  with  a  situation  like  the 
present!  And  the  buyers  would  deserve  the  thorough 
trouncing.  Have  you  lost  your  backbone  with  your 
optimism? 

THANK  YOU — The  greatest  pleasure  we  get  out 
of  our  job  is  the  realization  that  we  are  working  with 
the  finest  bunch  of  fellows — our  big  family  of  readers, 
as  we  call  them — on  earth.  They  feel  close  to  us,  as 
we  do  to  them,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  write  can¬ 
didly,  but  never  bitterly,  on  any  matters  in  which  they 
are  interested.  That  affords  us  a  constant  supply  of 
information  that  makes  our  job  easier,  and  helps  keep 
us  in  line.  Our  Mutual  Admiration  Society  functions 
to  perfection,  and  long  may  it  last. 

As  an  example  we  quote  from  one  of  the  letters  about 
optimism : 

“Dear  Sir:  I’m  sending  check  to  keep  The 
Canning  Trade  coming.  I  like  the  optimism 
which  it  serves  and  which  forever  keeps  us 
‘hoping’.  I  must  admit  that  I  cannot  enthuse  over 
statements  of  diminishing  supply  and  higher  mar¬ 
kets,  since  it’s  got  so  that  I  can  hardly  sell  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  and  if  I  do  the  only  way  I  can  do  it 
is  to  sell  at  a  cut  price. 

Then  it’s  just  as  difficult  to  get  ‘all  het  up’  over 
New  Deal  policies  and  practices,  when,  in  spite  of 
all  the  bally-hoo  that  can  be  stirred  up,  business 
slumps  and  sags  and  refuses  to  step  lively. 

However,  I  do  not  charge  all  my  difficulties  up 
to  you  or  The  Canning  Trade,  for  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  old  ‘Trade’  is  a  pal  of  several  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  and  I  look  forward  to  its  weekly  arrival  with 
the  same  satisfaction  as  of  meeting  an  old  friend. 

Yours  truly.” 

Who  wouldn’t  work  his  fingers  off  for  such? 

• 

ADVERTISING— HERO  OR  VILLAIN? 

From  Piggly  Wiggly  Business  Builders 

OR,  putting  it  another  way,  is  advertising  a  real 
help — or  just  a  “necessary  evil?”  There  are 
people  who  get  excited  in  defense  of  either 
viewpoint. 

As  an  advertising  man,  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  there  is  plenty  of  bad  advertising  .  .  .  and  alas, 
plenty  of  ineffective  advertising.  But  the  adjectives 
really  should  be  applied  to  the  advertisers.  Advertising 
itself  is  nothing  but  the  printed  reflection  of  the  men 
who  use  it. 

Let’s  forget  about  every  other  kind  of  advertising 
than  our  own  .  .  .  newspapers,  circulars,  postcards, 
letters,  window  displays,  store  displays.  These  con¬ 
cern  us. 

Do  we  advertise  because  our  competitors  do  or  be¬ 
cause  we  get  some  good  out  of  advertising  ?  A  truthful 
answer  would  be — for  both  reasons  .  .  .  yet,  there  is 
only  one  justifiable  excuse  for  advertising,  and  that  is, 
to  bring  more  people  into  our  stores. 

Too  much  grocery  advertising  is  hastily  prepared, 
uninspired,  un-merchandised  .  .  .  yet  even  so  it  does 
do  some  good.  Yet  when  an  Operator  looks  at  his 
financial  statements  he  gets  a  distinct  touch  of  lumbago 
(starting  in  the  region  of  his  right  hip  and  traveling 
upward  to  his  neck.)  l%-lV^%-27^  ...  “Good 
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Grief,  if  I  could  only  add  that  to  profits!”  It’s  then 
that  he  regards  advertising  as  a  villain. 

Maybe  he’s  right.  Let  him  cut  out  his  advertising 
for  three  months  and  find  out.  If  he’s  still  in  business 
he’ll  have  the  answer.  Or,  he  might  take  a  different 
course  and  try  to  get  friendly  with  his  advertising. 
Study  it.  Ask  himself  what  his  customers  want  to  read 
about,  what  interests  them — ^then  build  ads  that  will 
catch  the  eye,  arouse  interest,  induce  the  ladies  to  trot 
on  down  to  his  store. 

F’rinstance:  Not  one  Operator  in  a  hundred  will 
admit  that  recipes  have  any  place  in  his  ads  .  .  .  but 
the  big  national  advertisers  of  food  products  will  tell 
him  that  recipes  always  arouse  interest  among  readers. 
If  for  them,  why  not  for  him? 

Illustrations,  for  another  horrible  example!  The 
Corporation  puts  out,  free,  each  month,  what  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  complete  mat  service  of  its  kind 
available  in  the  country  today.  Every  food  ad  for  a 
national  manufacturer  uses  a  lot  more  illustration  than 
anything  else.  One  would  think  that  every  Operator 
would  be  on  that  free  monthly  mat  list — but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  about  65%  of  our  Operators  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  service.  Well,  it’s  their  hard  luck.  .  .  . 

“Hooey”  . . .  y’know,  the  words  that  tell  Mrs.  Smythe 
what  a  grand  store  you  have,  how  low  your  prices  are, 
how  courteous  your  clerks  are.  You’d  think  by  now 
it  was  well  enough  established  that  folks  like  to  read 
this  stuff,  like  to  believe  it  true,  that  no  single  ad  would 
omit  this  feature.  But  no,  its  presence  is  pretty  scarce. 
And  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  America  never  knew 
a  greater  artist  in  passing  out  “words  and  music”  than 
the  founder  of  Piggly  Wiggly ! 

Merchandising — being  the  science  of  offering  people 
things  they  think  they  want — is  another  attribute  of 
effective  advertising  that  you’d  think  needs  no  defense. 
But  it  does — and  the  proof  is  the  hurried  way  too  many 
ads  are  prepared. 

The  follow-through — meaning,  special  window  dis¬ 
plays,  floor  displays,  signs,  banners,  posters  in  the 
store.  It  should  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  every 
ad  will  have  a  regular  follow-through  in  the  stores,  but 
how  often  does  the  average  Operator  give  this  much 
thought?  Well  .  .  . 

Now  look !  You  have  a  store  that  can  handle  perhaps 
twice  as  much  business  as  it  now  does  without  greatly 
increasing  expenses.  How  can  you  get  that  store  up 
to  capacity  selling?  There’s  only  one  way — by  effective 
advertising.  Now,  don’t  say  by  price  cutting — because 
when  you  do  you’re  simply  talking  advertising,  word- 
of-mouth-advertising. 

So  why  not  let’s  regard  advertising  as  the  valuable 
tool  for  increasing  sales  which  it  can  be?  Why  not 
find  out  all  we  can  about  what  makes  an  ad  good  ?  Why 
not  stop  thinking  about  the  expense  or  villain  side  of 
advertising  and  start  thinking  about  the  selling  or  hero 
side?  Because  this  change  in  your  way  of  thinking  will 
soon  show  itself  in  your  way  of  handling  the  whole 
advertising  problem  . .  .  and,  believe  it  or  not,  the  result 
will  be  more  interesting,  more  convincing,  more  attrac¬ 
tive  ads  that  bring  more  people  into  your  store  and  sell 
more  goods  .  .  .  boost  volume  and  increase  profits,  and 
make  you  what  you  must  be  today,  an  enthusiastic, 
energetic  advertiser. 
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Importance  of  Canned  Vegetables 
to  the  American  People 

by  Prof.  Alma  L.  Garvin 

O.  S.  U.,  Colubus,  Ohio 


Nutrition  is  not  a  new  science  —  we  have 
records  of  nutritional  experiments  in  ancient 
history.  Nutrition  information,  however,  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  within  the  past  few  years 
and  now  it  is  considered  of  international  importance. 
The  Health  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
been  studying  the  relation  of  nutrition  to  public  health 
for  ten  years.  This  committee  have  given  us  these  new 
nutritional  principles  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  consider 
the  part  that  food  can  play  in  building  for  optimum 
health : 

1.  Physical  status  can  be  improved  through  diet. 

2.  Obligation  of  society  to  make  possible  an 
optimum  and  not  merely  a  maintenance  diet. 

3.  The  health  of  people  now  accepted  as  good  can 
be  greatly  improved. 

Nutrition  in  relation  to  health  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  preventive  medicine  and  it  is  not 
only  a  physiological  problem  but  is  an  economic,  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  problem. 

In  considering  these  newer  knowledges  of  nutrition, 
we  become  more  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  all  dietary 
essentials — energy,  protein,  vitamin,  and  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  —  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  one 
another,  none  being  able  to  function  fully  without  the 
others  in  suitable  proportions.  We  now  can  show  the 
contributions  which  individual  foods  can  make  to  the 
diet  as  a  whole  and  have  shifted  our  emphasis  toward 
the  so-called  protective  foods — milk,  vegetables,  fruits 
and  eggs. 

In  this  discussion  we  will  only  consider  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  to  the  health  of  our  families. 

It  has  only  been  within  recent  years  that  vegetables 
have  been  used  to  any  large  degree  in  the  American 
dietary.  At  first,  vegetables  as  a  class,  belonged  to 
the  medicinal  foods.  In  the  description  of  individual 
recipes  given  in  books  of  about  1745,  the  emphasis  was 
almost  entirely  on  medicinal  rather  than  food  qualities. 
In  looking  over  menus  and  the  description  of  state  din¬ 
ners,  we  find  very  few  vegetables.  For  instance,  some 
dinners  would  have  eight  or  ten  kinds  of  meat  and  only 
one  or  two  vegetables — not  such  an  even  proportion. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the 
mineral  constituents  of  foods  became  important;  then 
later  vitamins  were  also  found  to  be  essential  for  good 
health.  Since  vegetables  contribute  a  large  share  of 
minerals  and  vitamins  to  the  diet,  they  began  to  become 
more  important.  This  all  brought  about  a  tremendous 


increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  fresh 
vegetables.  This  increase  can  be  shown  by  such  figures 
as  that  shipments  of  green  peas  increased  in  twelve 
years  from  691  to  5,000  carloads  and  that  lettuce  ship¬ 
ments  increased  from  13,788  carloads  in  1920  to  55,636 
in  1930. 

The  contribution  of  vegetables  to  the  health  can  be 
more  easily  stated  by  considering  the  classifications. 
Legumes  are  valuable  for  protein,  vitamin  B,  phos¬ 
phorus,  iron  and  copper ;  seed  pods  such  as  string  beans 
and  green  peppers  for  their  richness  in  vitamins  A,  B, 
C,  and  G;  bulbs,  roots  and  tubers  for  their  cheapness 
and  varied  contribution ;  leafy  vegetables  for  their  low 
fuel  value  and  their  richness  in  all  essential  minerals 
and  vitamins ;  flowers,  buds  and  stems,  including 
asparagus,  broccoli,  cauliflower  and  celery,  of  varied 
composition,  but  in  general  somewhat  less  rich  in 
vitamins  than  leafy  vegetables ;  and  finally  fruits  used 
as  vegetables,  with  tomatoes  of  special  importance  on 
account  of  their  richness  in  vitamin  C. 

Most  of  our  tables  showing  food  values  are  made  on 
fresh,  uncooked  vegetables  and  we  at  present  do  not 
know  as  much  as  I  wish  we  did  concerning  the  losses 
or  gains  in  cooking  or  canning  vegetables.  Since  canned 
foods  are  essentially  cooked  foods,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  food  values  of  cooked  and  canned  foods  will  be 
similar.  Some  of  the  soluble  constituents  such  as  sugar, 
soluble  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins  are  in  the 
liquor,  so  it  is  important  to  use  the  liquor.  Blanching 
of  vegetables,  which  means  the  blanching  waters  are 
not  used,  does  increase  the  nutrients  lost. 

Vitamins  B  and  C  are  the  vitamins  that  are  most 
likely  to  be  lost  in  cooking.  The  loss  of  vitamin  C  is 
especially  large.  The  commercially  canned  vegetables 
have  been  shown  to  have  higher  vitamin  content, 
especially  vitamin  C,  than  home  canned  or  than  home 
cooked  as  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way.  Vitamin  C  is 
relatively  stable  to  heat  unless  air  is  present.  The 
exhausting  in  the  can  that  the  commercial  canner  does 
makes  it  possible  to  have  less  loss  of  vitamin  C.  Com¬ 
mercially  canned  tomato  juice  and  tomatoes  are  more 
reliable  sources  of  vitamin  C  than  are  home  canned. 
They  also  contain  vitamins  B  and  G.  Since  tomato 
juice  contains  much  of  the  pulp,  it  is  also  a  good  source 
of  vitamin  A,  but  the  A  is  removed  when  the  juice  is 
filtered. 

In  the  commercially  canned  foods,  care  is  taken  that 
the  raw  vegetables  selected  are  at  the  optimum  state 
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of  maturity,  the  crop  is  handled  promptly,  and  the 
methods  of  canning  are  those  which  rapidly  inactivate 
the  enzymes,  remove  respiratory  oxygen  acid  and  ex¬ 
clude  air  to  a  maximum  extent  during  canning.  It  has 
been  proven  that  vegetables  lose  their  vitamin  C 
potency  even  in  low  temperature  storage.  In  com¬ 
mercial  canning  procedure,  the  vitamin  C  loss  is 
reduced  due  to  careful  manipulation  of  the  product  at 
just  the  right  time. 

Kohman  and  others,  in  studying  the  value  of  raw 
foods  as  such,  found  no  advantage  in  rawness.  Some 
constituents  such  as  calcium  absorbed  by  vegetable 
fibers  during  cooking  in  hard  waters,  seemed  better 
utilized  as  a  result  of  thorough  cooking  such  as  canned 
foods  receive. 

Vegetables  are  one  of  our  most  important  protective 
foods  and  should  be  used  liberally  in  the  diet  of  the 
American  people.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  have  two 
servings  of  vegetables  besides  potatoes  in  each  day’s 
meals.  One  of  these  servings  should  be  a  green  leafy 
vegetable  if  possible. 

There  is  still  much  we  should  know  about  vegetables, 
but  we  are  fortunate  to  have  some  of  our  scientists 
interested  in  further  study.  There  is  need  to  know 
more  about  the  vitamin  and  mineral  values  of  our  most 
used  vegetables  and  of  the  losses  that  may  take  place 
during  cooking. 

Then  too  there  is  more  we  could  know  about  selec¬ 
tion,  breeding  and  cultivation  of  vegetables  to  enhance 
still  further  the  mineral  and  vitamin  content  of  vege¬ 
tables.  It  has  been  found  that  vegetables  grown  in 
different  localities  do  have  different  amounts  of 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  still  is  a 
great  need  for  increasing  the  amount  of  protective 
foods,  included  in  which  are  vegetables.  This  is  a  very 
definite  recommendation  of  the  Health  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  order  to  insure  optimum 
health  for  everyone.  This  recommendation  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  you  who  grow  and  can  vegetables,  as  well 
as  to  us  who  are  interested  from  the  nutrition 
viewpoint. 

• 

VEGETABLE  VARIETIES  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
OHIO  CANNERS  AND  FARMERS  IN  1938 

By  H.  D.  Brown,  Hort.  Dept. 

0.  S.  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Sweet  Corn — Yellow  varieties — Golden  Cross  Bantam 
(83),  Suncross  (82)  and  Whipcross  (84). 

White  —  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  and  Country 
Gentleman. 

Peas — Surprise  (Roger  Bros.)  Thomas  Laxton  (freez¬ 
ing)  and  Wisconsin  E.  Sweet. 

Cabbage — All  Season,  Globe  Glory  and  All  Head  all 
from  National  Kraut  Packers  Assn. 

Beans — Giant  Stringless,  Bountiful  for  green  podded 
varieties.  No  reliable  information  on  wax  varieties. 

Beets — Detroit  Dark  Red  or  Ohio  Canner. 

Carrots — Nantes  for  quality. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS  FACING  OHIO 
CANNERS 

By  H.  D.  Brown,  Hort.  Dept. 

0.  S.  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Ohio  canners  paid  their  farmers  about  $330,000 
less  for  the  five  principal  canning  crops  in  1937 
than  they  did  in  1936.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  acreage  of  these  five  canning  crops  in  the 
state  was  150  acres  greater  in  1937  than  in  1936. 
Furthermore  canners  paid  slightly  more  per  unit  for 
raw  products  in  1937  than  they  did  in  1936.  If  the 
yields  of  canning  crops  continue  to  be  as  low  for 
several  more  years  the  canners  will  have  to  pay  much 
more  for  the  raw  products  or  abandon  their  factories. 
The  farmers  must  make  money  from  the  culture  of 
canning  crops  or  cease  growing  them.  Canners  and 
farmers  should  be  equally  interested  in  researches 
which  will  make  the  canning  industry  mutually 
profitable. 

COST  ACCOUNT  DATA 
Before  farmers  can  accurately  determine  the  factors 
which  limit  profitable  canning  crop  production  it  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  determine  the  items  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production.  Canners  should  help 
to  determine  these  costs.  Accurate  measures  of  labor, 
machine  and  fertilizer  efficiencies  should  be  determined 
for  each  section  of  the  state  and  for  each  of  the 
important  canning  vegetables.  Picking  costs  on  the 
graded  and  ungraded  bases  should  be  obtained.  The 
costs  and  possible  uses  of  a  new  and  inexpensive  ir¬ 
rigation  system  should  be  investigated.  A  survey  of 
all  factors  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production 
should  be  made. 

FERTILIZER  INVESTIGATIONS 
No  fertilizer  tests  of  canning  crops  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  Ohio  during  the  past  10  years  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  conducted  by  Wadleigh  and  Young  and 
the  kraut  packers  with  cabbage.  For  kraut  cabbage 
we  know  that  potash  is  essential  for  high  yields  of 
cabbage  grown  on  muck.  Further  kraut  made  from 
this  cabbage  will  be  poor  in  quality  unless  ample  potash 
is  supplied.  We  also  know  that  the  yields  of  cabbage 
on  much  of  the  silt  loam  soils  south  of  FreemonT  are 
very  low  unless  considerable  superphosphate  is  applied. 
Similarly  cabbage  grown  on  the  sandy  soils  near  Clyde 
require  considerable  amounts  of  added  nitrogen  as  well 
as  phosphorus  and  potassium  if  large  yields  are 
secured. 

The  only  information  that  we  have  on  the  fertilizer 
needs  for  cucumbers  comes  from  the  Marietta  trials. 
These  tests  were  conducted  on  a  sandy  loam  and 
probably  cannot  be  applied  to  even  this  type  of  soil  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  cucumbers  responded  to  manure  fertil¬ 
ization  better  than  did  tomatoes,  cabbage,  or  sweet 
corn.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  this  type  of 
information  for  these  crops  in  every  section  of  the 
state  where  canning  is  important.  In  these  tests  nitrate 
of  soda,  supplementing  manure  and  superphosphate 
increased  the  yields  of  cabbage,  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes.  Nitrogen  alone  was  beneficial  for  sweet  corn. 
There  is  no  experimental  data  relative  to  fertilizer 
placement  for  vegetable  crops  under  Ohio  conditions. 


The  canning  and  freezing  quality  of  vegetables 
grown  on  plots  receiving  different  fertilizer  treatments 
should  be  determined.  We  are  first  starting  to  learn 
something  of  the  dietetic  value  of  these  crops  when 
fertilized  with  different  materials.  Five  pounds  of 
potassium  iodine  will  increase  the  iodine  content  of 
lettuce  grown  in  Ohio  from  2000  to  5000  p.  p.  billion  to 
20,000  to  100,000  p.  p.  b.  The  effects  on  spinach,  cab¬ 
bage,  beets,  carrots,  corn,  and  cucumbers  should  be 
determined. 

PLANT  GROWING  PROBLEMS 
I  have  outlined  a  plant  growing  project  which  has 
possibilities  of  producing  healthy  plants  whose  growth 
can  be  temporarily  checked  pending  favorable  outside 
weather  and  soil  environments.  We  will  have  about 
5000  plants  to  distribute  to  canners  in  1938  who  wish 
to  try  plants  grown  in  nutrient  solution  compared  to 
plants  grown  either  in  the  south  or  in  special  plant 
structures.  Already  we  have  discovered  several 
nutrient  solutions  that  can  be  used  for  the  growth  of 
these  plants.  Furthermore  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  regarding  the  adsorption  of  these  salts  on  the 
surfaces  of  gravel  and  cinders.  We  are  not  ready  to 
offer  this  as  a  commercial  practice  but  we  feel  that  it 
has  possibilities. 

FREEZING 

The  production  of  frozen  vegetables  increased  from 
approximately  16,000,000  pounds  in  1936  to  nearly 
40,000,000  pounds  in  1937.  This  is  a  real  opportunity 
to  Ohio  canners  if  they  get  in  on  the  start  or  a  real 
menace  if  they  let  other  canners  steal  a  march  on  them. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  5-6,  1938 — Tri-State  Packers,  Spring  Meeting,  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

APRIL  21-22,  1938 — Indiana  Canners,  Spring  Meeting,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MAY  10-12,  1938 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Texas. 

JUNE  6-7,  1938 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  Meeting,  Homestead  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va, 


ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  FUEL  IN  BOILERS 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  Marquis 

Head  Mechanical  Eng.  Dept.,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

T  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  maintain  continually,  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  a  steam  boiler,  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  efficiency.  For  each  pound  of  coal  which  is 
burned,  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat  is  made  avail¬ 
able.  This  varies  with  different  coals  but  should  remain 
fairly  constant  with  any  given  grade  of  coal.  If  all  of 
this  heat  value  of  the  coal  were  transmitted  to  the 
water  and  steam  in  the  boiler,  100%  efficiency  would 
result.  Unfortunately,  however,  certain  losses  always 
accompany  the  burning  of  coal,  so  that  100%  efficiency 
is  not  possible.  Part  of  these  losses  are  inevitable,  but 
part  are,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  under  the  control 
of  the  fireman. 

By  far  the  biggest  loss,  and  the  one  which  can  be 
influenced  most  by  the  fireman,  is  that  due  to  heat  car¬ 
ried  up  the  chimney.  A  certain  definite  amount  of  air 
is  required  to  furnish  the  oxygen  necessary  to  burn  a 
pound  of  coal  which  has  a  certain  analysis.  If  the 
analysis  is  known,  this  weight  of  air  can  be  calculated. 
For  most  bituminous  coals  something  like  10  lbs.  of 
air  are  necessary  to  supply  just  the  right  amount  of 
oxygen  needed  to  combine  chemically  with  the  com¬ 
bustible  material  in  one  pound  of  the  coal,  and  thus 
liberate  the  total  available  heat.  However,  it  is  not 
possible  to  mix  the  air  thoroughly  enough  with  the 
combustible  gases  driven  off  from  the  coal  so  as  to  use 
all  the  oxygen  supplied.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
supply  some  excess  air  for  best  results. 

The  optimum  amount  of  excess  air  depends  upon  a 
number  of  factors,  such  as  completeness  of  mixing,  size 
of  combustion  space,  etc.  It,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  individual  installation ;  whether  hand  fired  or 
stoker  fired,  the  design  of  the  setting,  etc.  But  for  any 
given  installation  and  coal,  there  is  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  air  which  should  be  supplied  per  pound  of 
coal  to  give  the  best  results.  Each  pound  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  has  about  SVs  pounds  of  nitrogen  mixed  with 


NEW  PLANT  OF  H.  J.  McCRATH 


COMPANY,  '^^LTIMORE  PACKERS 


After  July  1st,  H.  J.  McGrath  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  since  1867  packers  of 
quality  foods,  will  occupy  a  new  cannery 
at  2501-15  Boston  Street,  that  city.  Over 
$400,000  is  being  expended  and  the 
building  and  equipment  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  vegetable  canneries  under 
one  roof  in  the  country,  and  will  be 
modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  em¬ 
ploying  the  very  latest  type  in  improved 
new  machinery. 
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BERLIN-CHAPMAN  SALES  STAFF 


Just  befoi'e  the  Chicago  Convention,  the  Berlin-Chapman 
Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  called  in  their  sales  representatives 
from  their  respective  territories  to  a  three-day  sales  conference. 

Dalton  B.  Chapman,  Sales  Manager  of  the  company,  has 
organized  a  much  larger  sales  force  giving  a  complete  coverage 
of  all  territories  in  the  United  States.  The  business  of  the 
company  was  increased  60  per  cent  in  1937.  Sales  thus  far  this 
year  are  far  in  excess  of  sales  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Additions  to  the  plant  have  greatly  increased  factory  produc¬ 
tion,  both  in  floor  space  and  in  machinery.  A  complete  new 
office  has  been  added  for  the  Superintendent’s  Department.  A 
new  sales  room,  an  enlarged  Chemistry  Laboratory  and  addi¬ 


tional  storage  space  are  all  part  of  the  expansion  program, 
which  places  the  company  in  better  position  to  care  for  the 
general  problems  of  the  canners,  as  well  as  for  the  production 
of  canning  machinery. 

The  illustration  shows  some  of  those  that  attended. 

From  left  to  right:  C.  G.  Sutton,  Armstrong  &  Sutton,  1005  N.  Main  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  California ;  Nathan  Hughes,  Atlantic  Coast  Salesman,  555  Webster 
Ave.,  Rochester,  New  York ;  Dalton  R.  Chapman,  Sales  Manager,  Berlin ; 
John  Krause,  Mid- West  Salesman,  Berlin ;  Roy  C.  Duncan,  Northwest  Territory, 
Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Company,  3150  Elliott  Ave.,  Seattle,  Washington; 
Frank  D.  Chapman,  President,  Berlin ;  Dale  Young,  Waterworks  Equipment 
Company,  149-151  West  Second  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Ben  Grota, 
East  Central  territory,  Berlin  ;  Charles  F.  Wiehrs,  Lenfestey  Supply  Company, 
Tampa,  Florida. 


it.  This  nitrogen  is  inert.  It  goes  through  the  fire 
and  up  the  chimney  without  being  changed  chemically. 
But  it  enters  the  fuel  bed  at  boiler  room  temperature 
and  is  heated  to  chimney  temperature  before  it  is  dis¬ 
charged.  The  heat  it  carries  away  cannot,  of  course, 
be  used  to  heat  water  in  the  boiler.  Every  unnecessary 
pound  of  excess  air  quite  evidently  causes  a  preventable 
loss.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too  little  excess  air  is  sup¬ 
plied,  there  will  not  be  enough  oxygen  to  completely 
burn  all  the  combustible  material  in  the  coal,  and  this 
will,  of  course,  also  result  in  a  loss.  In  normal  boiler 
operation,  where  no  means  are  provided  to  keep  track 
of  the  excess  air,  it  may  easily  vary  from  something 
like  40%  to  over  200%.  This  variation  in  excess  air 
would  cause  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  heat  carried 
up  the  chimney  from  something  like  12  or  15%  to 
perhaps  30%  of  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  fired.  The 
importance  of  proper  air  supply  is,  therefore,  apparent. 

When  carbon  burns  completely,  carbon  dioxide,  or 
CO2  is  the  resulting  product.  With  the  aid  of  a  rather 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  combustion, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  percentage  of  CO2  in  the  flue 
gas  is  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  excess  air.  A 
small  amount  of  CO2  means  high  excess  air,  and  vice 
versa.  Fortunately,  the  per  cent  of  CO2  in  the  flue  gas 
can  be  determined  by  a  rather  simple,  inexpensive  and 
easily  operated  piece  of  appartus  which  is  known  as  the 
Orsat  flue  gas  analyzer.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  it 
is  possible  to  check  the  CO2  in  the  flue  gas  from  time 
to  time,  and  so  to  be  guided  in  controlling  conditions 
so  as  to  maintain  the  proper  amount  of  excess  air. 

The  saving  in  fuel  which  could  be  made  by  proper 
use  of  the  Orsat  apparatus  as  indicated  above  would 
justify  the  trouble  and  expense  involved,  even  in  the 


case  of  a  relatively  small  boiler,  where  the  annual  coal 
bill  is  not  very  large.  In  a  larger  plant  the  possible 
fuel  saving  would,  of  course,  be  greater  and  a  larger 
expenditure  for  fuel  saving  instruments  would  be 
justified.  CO2  recorders,  which  give  a  continuous 
record,  on  a  paper  chart,  of  the  per  cent  CO2  in  the  flue 
gas,  are  available.  Also  another  instrument,  known 
as  a  “boiler  meter”  is  in  general  use.  This  instrument 
usually  is  provided  with  three  pens  which  draw  records 
showing  air  flow  through  the  boiler  setting,  steam  flow 
from  the  boiler  and  flue  gas  temperature.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  adjusted  so  that,  when  the  proper  amount  of 
air  is  being  supplied,  the  steam  flow  and  air  flow  pens 
ride  together  and  draw  approximately  identical  lines. 
If  the  air  flow  line  is  above  the  steam  flow  line,  too 
much  air  is  being  supplied  and  vice  versa.  This  instru¬ 
ment  gives  the  fireman  a  very  direct  and  continuous 
guide  as  to  whether  he  is  supplying  the  right  amount 
of  air  or  not,  and  also  makes  a  permanent  record  so 
that  his  attention  to  this  important  matter  can  be 
checked  later.  However,  a  study  of  the  possible  sav¬ 
ings  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  should  be 
made  before  a  CO2  recorder  or  a  boiler  meter  is 
purchased. 

Because  of  lack  of  time,  many  important  matters 
connected  with  fuel  economy  have  not  been  mentioned. 
However,  before  closing,  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  boiler  heating  surface 
clean,  and  the  boiler  setting  tight.  It  is  regretted  that 
time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  some  other  sources 
of  fuel  loss  connected  with  boiler  operation  but,  as 
stated  earlier,  in  almost  all  cases  the  biggest  and  easiest 
chance  to  save  is  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
loss  caused  by  improper  air  supply. 
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PHILLIPS  CW  COMPANY 

•Atanufaclurers  of  ^aclcen  Sanitary  Gam 


. .  ^Division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

^acken  of  I^kil lips  Delicious  Quality  Canned  fJooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


T]H[]e  lUM][inE]D>  Westminster,  McL. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
'  SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BUILT  RIGHT 


|jr  The  new  Husker  (below)  is  provided  to  do  the  pre~ 
K  cision  job  of  automatically  debutting  and  husking  corn  at 

^  great  speed,  without  waste.  The  new  JHu:  Cutter  (left)  is 

"  designed  and  constructed  to  cut  with  unequalled  accuracy 

all  of  the  corn  of  all  sizes  of  ears  and  ^\m  iiw 

nubbings  that  should  be  canned. 

Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  ma- 
chines  are  built  and  guaranteed  by  one  of 
the  country's  leading  machine  tool  manu- 
facturers,  Rockford  Drill- 
ing  Machine  Division  of 
Bor g-Warner  Corporation  f 
at  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature  covering  Corn 
Canning  Equipment  and  the  3S^  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  is  preparing  a  booklet  titled 
“How  the  Canco  Speaking  Service  is  Increasing 
America’s  Appreciation  of  Canned  Foods,”  which  will 
be  mailed  to  the  entire  industry,  including  canners, 
brokers,  wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores,  etc.,  in  the 
near  future.  The  Speaking  Service  was  inaugurated 
several  years  ago  as  a  result  of  many  requests  received 
from  wholesale  grocers,  chains,  retail  grocers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  organizations 
asking  for  talks  to  be  given  before  them  on  the  subject 
of  canned  foods  and  modern  canning  methods.  Mr. 
Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  widely  known  lecturer  and  writer 
on  canned  food  subjects  is  a  member  of  the  speaking 
staff.  His  addresses  before  groups  of  wholesale  sales¬ 
men  and  retail  clerks  give  them  interesting  facts  that 
help  make  them  better  salesmen  of  canned  foods.  His 
talks  before  students  in  schools  and  to  adult  groups  are 
so  interesting,  entertaining  and  educational  that  they 
leave  a  lasting  impression.  To  date  Mr.  Sturdy  has 
addressed  over  415  groups,  trade,  educational  and  con¬ 
sumer,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  His  talks  are 
so  popular  that  requests  come  in  for  repeat  bookings, 
as  well  as  for  engagements  before  new  groups  in  com¬ 
munities  in  which  he  has  appeared.  Bookings  are 
being  maintained  six  to  eight  months  in  advance.  Mr. 
Sturdy’s  lectures  to  classes  and  consumer  groups  are 
in  no  way  “commercial”.  They  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Boards  of  Education.  No  demonstrations  of 
foods  are  given.  After  each  lecture,  opportunity  is 
given  the  audience  to  ask  questions.  Frequently  this 
informal  open-forum  period  brings  out  specific  points 
which,  when  they  have  been  answered  interestingly  and 
authoritatively,  prove  of  additional  value  in  building 
friendly  appreciation  for  the  great  contributions  of  the 
modern  canning  industry. 


THE  ANNUAL  ASPARAGUS  FESTIVAL  will  be  held  this 
year.  May  21  and  22,  at  Isleton,  Calif.  In  conjunction 
with  this  will  be  the  observance  of  the  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  erection  of  the  first  building  in  this 
canning  community. 

• 

HAROLD  L.  HOEFMAN,  general  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
plant  of  Link-Belt  Company,  located  at  1116  Murphy 
Avenue,  S.  W.,  announces  that  this  plant  has  in  recent 
months  been  substantially  enlarged  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  larger  engineering  department,  more  shipping 
space,  and  additional  area  for  stocks  of  elevating,  con¬ 
veying  and  power  transmitting  machinery  equipment. 
In  the  main,  this  latest  improvement  consists  of  a  20- 
foot  wide  by  288-foot  long  extension  to  the  north  side 
of  the  building,  as  shown  in  foreground  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  The  construction  throughout 
consists  of  structural  steel  framing  with  steel  sash  and 
corrugated  metal  covering. 


F.  GLADDEN  SEARLE,  vice-president  of  Continental  Can 
Company,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Searle,  departed  on 
March  26th,  on  the  Italian  liner  “Rex”  for  an  extensive 
business  and  pleasure  trip  abroad.  Upon  arriving  at 
Naples  on  April  2nd,  their  itinerary  calls  for  visits  to 
such  principal  cities  as  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Buda¬ 
pest,  Vienna,  Lucerne,  Munich,  Berlin,  Hague,  Brus¬ 
sels,  Paris,  and  finally  London.  After  a  short  stay  in 
England,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Searle  plan  to  return  home 
aboard  the  “Europa”  which  sails  from  Southampton 
for  the  United  States  on  May  12th. 

• 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  CLUB  economic  section,  San 
Francisco,  following  a  year  of  study,  found  that  con¬ 
sumer  co-operatives  tend  to  reduce  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  raise  the  quality  of  the  merchandise.  How¬ 
ever,  the  section  reported  to  the  club  as  being  opposed 
to  the  use  of  federal  organizers  to  set  up  the  co¬ 
operatives  or  federal  loans  to  them. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  AND  MANUFACTURING  COM¬ 
PANY  has  announced  the  early  construction  of  new 
manufacturing  and  warehouse  facilities  at  its  East 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Works.  The  buildings  will  be  of 
the  latest  approved  design  for  modern  factory  buildings 
and  will  be  of  brick,  glass,  concrete  and  steel  con¬ 
struction.  This  expansion  program  is  partly  to  take 
care  of  the  large  amount  of  business,  especially  air 
conditioning,  that  seem  certain  in  connection  with 
activities  in  new  types  of  housing,  and  partly  to  ac¬ 
comodate  certain  manufacturing  operations  which  will 
be  transferred  from  the  Chicopee  Falls  (Mass.)  Works. 
It  was  recently  announced  that  all  radio  operations  at 
the  latter  Works  would  be  transferred  soon  to  a  plant 
which  had  been  acquired  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

• 

G.  M.  LAPIERRE,  an  official  of  the  General  Food  Corp., 
New  York,  was  a  recent  business  visitor  at  San 
Francisco. 

• 

AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the 
United  Buyers  Corporation,  held  March  24,  1938,  in 
Chicago,  James  H.  Black  was  elected  President  and  a 
Director  of  United  Buyers  Corporation  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  death  of  Arthur  E.  Koeniger. 
Mr.  Black  first  became  associated  with  U.  B.  C.  in 
1931  (shortly  after  its  organization)  as  Assistant  to 
Mr.  Koeniger.  He  was  elected  a  Vice-President  in  1932 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1934.  At  that  time 
he  left  U.  B.  C.  to  become  General  Manager  and  later 
Vice-President  and  a  Director  of  the  Wm.  Edwards 
Company,  Cleveland  Wholesale  Grocers.  There  he 
supervised  a  reorganization  of  the  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  policies  of  that  Company.  He  returned  to  United 
Buyers  Corporation  in  March,  1937,  and  was  re-elected 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  Executive  Affairs. 
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PLAIN  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  HANSEN  PEA  FILLER 

TN  a  brief  ad  like  this,  we  can  merely  touch  on  the 
many  features  of  this  Cedarburg-made  filler. 

But  if  you’re  looking  for  a  filler  of  strong  and  simple 
construction,  that  assures  long,  satisfactory  service 
even  under  hardest  usage — it  will  pay  you  to  find 
out  all  about  the  Hansen  Pea  Filler. 

Here’s  Why- 

Built  right  into  this  machine  is  our  long  experience 
in  pea  filler  design  and  construction.  It  is  strongly 
built,  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary.  It  fills  ACCURATELY,  absolutely  prevents  waste  of  brine  or  peas — fills  all 
sieves  of  peas  at  highest  speeds  without  difficulty  and  with  absolute  uniformity. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  explain  all  these  points  more  fully — whenever  you  say  the  word. 
Just  write — 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 


CEDARBURG. 
WISCONSIN.  U.S.  A. 


California  Repreeentative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  Ist  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
90S  1st  Sec.Bk.  Bldg.,  Offden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes.  Del. 


HcuHMkeh  VUiEh, 
PcnOthe  Units. . . 


SPEED  CONTROL 

Hamachek-Waukesha  speed  control  ac¬ 
commodates  crop  conditions  perfectly. 

There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  v^ithin 
a  range  of  30%  of  the  engine  speed.  Each 
different  position  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  apron  roller  about  one- 

half  revolution  per  minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor  will  hold  the  engine  speed 
steady  until  the  crop  condition  requires  a  change. 


INCREASE  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWER 
COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK.  MACHINE  CO. 

MiiTMif  ilcturers  of  Viners^  Viner  h  eeders^  Etisilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters  * 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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ROBERT  w.  MAIRS,  who  has  Operated  a  field  brokerage 
business  under  his  own  name  in  Baltimore,  will  merge 
his  business  with  that  of  W.  E,  Robinson  &  Company 
of  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  effective  as  of  April  1st. 

• 

FRANK  G.  FINDLEY,  head  of  the  F.  G.  Findley  Com¬ 
pany,  adhesive  manufacturers  of  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies  Association,  died  on  Saturday  morning,  March 
26th.  Mr.  Findley  was  spending  the  winter  in  the 
West.  Recently  he  had  been  suffering  with  gall  bladder 
trouble  and  an  operation  was  performed  at  Tuscon, 
Arizona,  on  Thursday,  March  24th.  Complications 
made  the  operation  a  serious  one  and  he  did  not  regain 
consciousness.  Mr.  Findley  was  born  in  Concord, 
Michigan,  about  1880,  where  he  received  his  early 
schooling.  He  moved  to  DeKalb,  Illinois,  in  1903  where 
he  worked  for  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. 
In  1907  he  moved  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  become 
manager  of  a  plow  works.  In  1911  he  bought  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Paste  Company  of  Milwaukee  and  has  made  his 
home  in  Milwaukee  since  that  time.  In  1914  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  F.  G.  Findley  Company.  Mr. 
Findley  married  Annie  New  of  DeKalb.  Two  sons, 
Ralph  and  Kenneth,  have  been  associated  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  him.  Mr.  Findley’s  body  will  be  brought 
back  to  Milwaukee  for  burial,  which  will  occur  Sunday, 
April  3rd,  or  Monday,  the  4th. 


COMMON  STOCKHOLDERS  of  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  aggregated  34,787  on  March  18th,  the 
largest  number  in  its  history,  it  was  recently  disclosed. 
The  average  holding  was  82  shares.  At  the  beginning 
of  1923  the  list  of  stockholders  totalled  less  than  1,000 
names.  On  January  25th,  the  latest  record  date,  the 
list  included  3,345  trustees,  29,902  individuals  and  575 
brokers.  Holdings  of  trustees,  which  include  trust 
companies,  banks,  and  individuals  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity,  were  254,613  shares.  Holdings  of  brokers, 
commonly  regarded  as  the  floating  supply  of  a  stock, 
aggregated  580,233  out  of  2,853,971  common  shares 
outstanding. 

• 

SAANICH  CANNING  CO.,  LTD.,  Sidney,  B.  C.,  is  now 
packing  No.  1  tall  clams  in  corrugated  containers,  2 
dozen  cans  to  the  case  as  well  as  the  old  style  wooden 
box  of  48  I’s  to  the  case. 


FERGUSON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Siiohomish,  Wash., 
reports  it  first  season  of  year  round  production  of  Chile 
Con  Came,  Chicken  Tamales,  Chicken  Sandwich 
Spread,  and  Chicken  Broth  as  a  very  successful  ven¬ 
ture.  New  labels  of  eight  colors  are  said  to  be  aiding 
tremendously  in  the  distribution  of  these  products. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Ferguson  and  his  two  sons  head  the  company. 

• 

A  CALIFORNIA  FROZEN  PACK  CONFERENCE  is  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco  in  April,  with  growers,  canners,  cold 
storage  interests  and  others  taking  part. 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  of  Baltimore,  is  distribut¬ 
ing  an  interesting  mailing  piece  which  calls  to  attention 
that  “Tomato  Juice  Replaces  Liquor  as  Convention 
Beverage.”  The  company  is  in  position  to  know  for 
tomato  juice  was  distributed  from  their  booth  at  the 
Chicago  Convention,  and  the  crowd  in  attendance  was 
always  large. 

• 

CANNERIES  OPERATING  on  or  adjacent  to  tidal  waters 
and  the  Baltimore  district,  will  be  inspected  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  canning  season,  it  has  been  made  known 
by  the  United  States  Engineering  Office.  Inspection 
is  for  the  purpose  of  enforcement  of  requirements  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  3rd,  1899,  concern¬ 
ing  the  deposit  of  refuse  of  any  kind  into  tidal  waters. 

• 

THAT  EXTREME  CARE  is  used  and  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  made  to  determine  specific  requirements  is  cer¬ 
tainly  borne  out  in  a  circular  coming  to  our  desk  for 
Evans  adhesives  manufactured  by  Commercial  Paste 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It’s  a  circular  directed  to 
the  printing  industry.  You  can  just  bet  even  more 
care  is  exercised  to  correctly  fulfill  the  canners  needs 
for  label  application  and  box  sealing. 

• 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  turned  out  in  full  force  for 
their  Association’s  Spring  Meeting  and  first  annual 
Canners  School,  conducted  cooperatively  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  23rd 
and  24th,  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Pa. 
The  business  session,  for  canners  only,  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  was  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  the  addresses  of  Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  Director  of 
Home  Economics  for  the  National  Canners  Association, 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Siegel,  of  the  firm  Strasburger  and 
Siegel  of  Baltimore,  and  other  speakers  were  taken 
very  enthusiastically.  The  second  day  was  given  up 
to  the  Canners  School. 

• 

ABOUT  200  CANNERS  from  Wisconsin  and  surround¬ 
ing  states  attended  the  Canners  Short  Course  at  Madi¬ 
son  on  March  23rd,  24th  and  25th.  Particular  interest 
was  shown  in  the  insecticide  dusters,  sprayers  and 
fumigators  for  the  control  of  pea  aphis  and  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  fast  frozen  foods  as  offering  a  serious  com¬ 
petition  for  the  fancy  quality  of  canned  vegetables. 
The  talks  on  these  subjects  are  expected  to  be  available 
for  publication  very  shortly. 

• 

DIRECTORS  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION  were 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  on 
March  28th,  at  which  Ernest  T.  Weir,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  presided.  The  Directors  are  Ernest  T. 
Weir,  Frank  W.  Blair,  Maurice  Falk,  George  R.  Fink, 
Howard  M.  Hanna,  George  M.  Humphrey,  Thomas  E. 
Millsop,  Edmund  W.  Mudge,  Carl  N.  Osborne  and 
Charles  M.  Thorp.  On  March  15th,  the  Corporation 
declared  a  dividend  of  25  cents  per  share  on  its  capital 
stock.  There  are  2,167,877  shares  outstanding  on 
which  the  dividend  was  payable  March  31st,  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  on  March  25th. 
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ROD 
SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 

REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  vnth  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on 
peas,  stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  DetaiU. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Demonstrated 

Service 

Efficiency 

^hampe^ 


“It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 

Have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry. 
Strong  and  ruggedly  constructed,  will  last 
longer.  Ask  for  samples. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  canners 
%  field  hampers  in  the  world. 


RIVERSIDE 


MANUFACTURING  CD. 

MURFREESBORO,  N.C. 
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Use  The  Fair  Trade  Practice  Laws 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


IN  editorial  March  21st  we  say  that  there  is  not  a 
canner  in  the  business  who  is  not  thinking  and 
worrying  about  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
business,  and  particularly  the  chance  for  profits 
in  canned  foods.  The  same  situation  confronts  many 
retail  distributors  today.  Super-markets  are  using 
known  brand  merchandising  at  a  loss  to  draw 
customers  into  their  stores.  True,  the  packer  gets  his 
price  for  goods  shipped,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  these  columns,  the  price  is  often  set  at  the  start  of 
the  season  and  holds  throughout,  as  we  have  seen  it  do 
this  past  fall  and  winter  in  the  case  of  corn,  peas,  and 
tomatoes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pack,  standards  were 
sold  at  clean-up  prices,  large  stocks  accumulated  and 
against  these  stocks  buyers  made  offers  at  the  same 
prices.  The  result  we  have  seen  all  too  clearly,  any 
retailer  wishing  to  stay  in  the  competitive  field  has 
sold  his  standards  at  four  for  twenty-five  cents,  number 
two  cans  in  chains  and  supers,  and  the  independent 
retailer  has  fought  his  sources  of  supply  for  goods  to 
be  sold  as  closely  as  possible  to  this  figure. 

The  small  canner  disposing  of  his  output  to  private 
label  buyers  has  little  alternative  to  accepting  the  best 
offers  he  has,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  line  packer 
selling  his  goods  under  factory  labels.  Fair  trade 
practice  laws  are  in  effect  in  the  majority  of  our  states, 
and,  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  we  will  probably  find 
that  if  these  fair  trade  practice  laws  are  not  finally 
upheld  that  others  designed  for  the  same  purpose  will 
take  their  place.  Chains  and  super-markets  are  content 
to  offer  nationally  advertised  goods  at  ruiniously  low 
prices,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  trade  to  their  stores, 
but  they  are  not  too  happy  themselves  over  the  out¬ 
come.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  these  same  supers 
and  corporate  chains  advertising  heavily  and  with 
splendid  displays  in  addition,  goods  on  which  a  slight 
margin  of  profit  has  been  maintained  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

National  advertisers  are  loath  to  sign  up  under  fair 
trade  practice  laws,  fearing  the  loss  of  business  to  com¬ 
petitors  less  willing  to  stand  for  what  they  ought  to 
know  is  right.  This  condition  will  exist  for  a  long  time 
until  changed  by  the  force  of  example  of  some  leaders 
in  the  canning  industry,  supported  by  retail  distri¬ 
butors. 

It  is  needless  here  to  go  into  the  matter  of  whether 
or  not  the  fair  trade  practice  laws  as  written  are  the 
best  that  may  be  had.  There  are  arguments  for  and 
against  them  as  they  stand  but  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
if  upset  they  will  probably  be  followed  by  other  statutes 
that  will  preserve  for  the  retail  grocer  a  slight  margin 
of  profit  at  least  above  his  actual  invoice  cost.  It  would 


therefore  seem  logical  for  a  canner  packing  a  line  of 
foods  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  him 
for  the  establishment  of  his  line  as  one  the  packer  of 
which  felt  ought  to  carry  some  little  profit  for  the  retail 
dealer. 

Experience  has  unfortunately  shown  some  signing 
under  the  fair  trade  practice  laws  existing  in  some 
states  that  their  sales  volume  showed  a  serious  decline 
when  they  protected  the  resale  price,  but  events  move 
rapidly  toward  a  point  where  some  profit  must  be 
retained  by  the  dealer  or  he  will  be  forced  out  of 
business.  Some  packers  naturally  are  drawn  toward 
volume  outlet  business.  They  feel  their  salvation  in 
business  is  to  have  their  products  identified  with  big 
business,  and  to  have  them  offered  at  extremely  low 
prices  only  helps  to  increase  ultimate  consumption. 
Such  packers  will  be  loath  to  sign  under  any  law  offer¬ 
ing  voluntary  acceptance  only.  They  are  too  content 
to  let  large  sales  to  great  outlets  influence  their 
decisions  and  sway  consumers. 

Any  canner  with  fair  distribution  in  a  worthwhile 
market  where  there  is  a  fair  trade  practice  law  in  effect 
can  build  himself  a  lot  of  dealer  good-will  by  including 
his  goods  under  laws  providing  a  minimum  mark-up 
provision.  Such  inclusion  will  establish  him  as  a 
canner  wishing  to  help  his  dealers  get  a  little  something 
for  their  labor  and  investment.  It  is  important  that 
such  canners  avail  themselves  as  fast  as  they  can 
of  these  fair  trade  laws  as  undoubtedly  they  are  secur¬ 
ing  distribution  first  through  independent  dealers  and 
we  often  find  such  dealers  the  worst  offenders  against 
fair  prices  in  their  own  field. 

To  substantiate  some  statements  made  in  this  article 
so  far,  let’s  look  for  a  moment  at  a  market  with  which 
the  writer  is  familiar.  Five  years  ago  the  largest 
packer  of  canned  fruits  had  very  little  trade  acceptance 
in  the  market.  Corporate  chains  did  little  with  the  line 
as  independent  retail  dealers  had  very  largely  discon¬ 
tinued  handling  it.  Then  a  voluntary  group  took  it  on 
after  much  insistance  by  the  broker  representing  the 
line.  This  group  did  a  swell  job  re-introducing  the  line 
to  the  consuming  public ;  corporate  chains  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  brand  again  and  advertised  it  with  greater 
frequency.  Fours  years  ago  this  market  was  entered 
by  a  super-market  anxious  to  establish  itself  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  was  unable  to  secure  conveniently  a 
stock  of  the  nationally  advertised  line  of  canned  foods. 
Its  growth  was  retarded  somewhat  but  whenever  it 
could  get  a  quantity  of  wanted  goods  it  did  offer  them 
at  lower  than  usual  prices.  The  larger  corporate  chain 
started  opening  super-markets  and  closing  neighbor- 
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hood  stores.  In  every  case  but  one  it  has  boxed  several 
items  in  the  known  line  when  it  has  opened  a  new  out¬ 
let  and  ran  them  at  prices  showing  the  independent 
dealer  a  loss  of  about  five  per  cent  when  bought  from 
the  lowest  priced  wholesale  outlet  in  the  city.  Recently 
the  packer  enjoying  the  greatest  advertising  support 
has  sold  the  super-market  direct,  thus  removing  the 
barriers  and  making  it  easy  as  well  as  possible  for  this 
super  to  meet  all  advertising  competition  and  still 
under-sell  the  independent  dealer. 

In  the  market  is  a  canner  enjoying  a  fair  distribution 
among  independent  dealers,  packing  a  quality  line  of 
merchandise.  If  this  canner  will  guarantee  to  his 
dealers,  by  means  of  the  fair  trade  practice  law,  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  he  will  get  active  dealer  support  from 
the  independent  grocers.  You  may  say  that  as  long  as 
the  corporate  chains  and  the  supers  are  not  selling  his 
line  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  canner  to  sign  under 
the  fair  trade  practice  law,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
every  market  you  will  find  independent  dealers  anxious 
to  push  any  seeming  advantage  over  others  no  matter 
who  they  may  be.  This  means  only  that  unthinking 
independents  will  cut  the  advertised  price  of  anything 
sold  by  others,  independents,  chains  or  supers,  as  long 
as  they  are  able  to  enjoy  a  temporary,  seeming  ad¬ 
vantage  over  others. 

A  single  such  advertisement  offers  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  cut  price  merchandising  and  allows  disgruntled 
dealers  to  declare  that  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  in 
selling  any  line  of  canned  foods  as  long  as  the  price  may 
be  cut  ruthlessly  and  often.  They  are  right  in  this 
contention  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  argu¬ 
ment.  Profit  is  necessary  for  the  dealer  as  well  as  the 
canner  and  when  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  this  by  the  canner  he  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  It  probably  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  large 
advertiser  that  he  join  in  observances  of  the  fair  trade 
laws  now  on  the  statutes  of  so  many  states,  but  it’s  not 
too  much  to  expect  of  the  canner  enjoying  less  business 
that  he  avail  himself  of  the  chance  he  now  has  for  the 
building  of  customer  good-will  by  means  of  the  fair 
trade  practice  laws. 

There  is  one  alternative  that  may  be  used  in  protect¬ 
ing  profits  for  retail  dealers  and  is  available  only  in 
rare  instances.  Once  in  a  while  we  find  a  jobber  con¬ 
tracting  with  a  super-market,  agreeing  to  sell  certain 
brands  only  at  specified  mark-ups  and  to  buy  in  large 
quantities  at  a  low  price.  Such  arrangements  work 
out  Okeh  but  are  hard  to  make.  In  such  cases,  the 
packer  is  still  protecting  his  retail  dealers  only  against 
a  super-market  operator  and  has  done  nothing  against 
loss-leader  selling  by  some  independent  dealer  anxious 
to  make  a  showing  in  his  neighborhood. 

Signing  under  the  existing  fair  trade  practice  laws, 
establishes  you  as  one  anxious  to  protect  the  profit 
margin  of  your  retail  dealers,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
sales  at  the  moment  for  the  more  lasting  support  of 
your  customers  over  a  period.  If  you  are  selling  goods 
under  a  factory  label  and  are  having  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  output  to  those  willing  to  re-sell  them  at 
a  profit,  present  laws  in  most  states  offer  you  protec¬ 
tion.  Use  it  and  see  your  business  grow  in  the  esteem 
of  many,  many  distributors,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners*  machines  is  the 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 

the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
corn  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 


For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Com  Cutter. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Firm -  - - - - - 

Address _ 

City. _  _ _ 


State . 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


A.  &  P.  RAPS  BROKERS 

Filing  a  categorical  denial  of  charges  of  violation 
of  the  brokerage  and  other  sections  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
in  a  voluminous  brief  filed  with  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  Philadelphia,  has  challenged  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  interpretation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  chain  brief,  in  explaining  and  justifying  at  great 
length  the  functions  performed  by  its  field  buying 
agents,  takes  occasion  to  rap  the  food  brokerage  trade 
in  numerous  instances.  Among  its  statements  cover¬ 
ing  this  issue  are  the  following : 

“That  brokers,  as  a  class  and  individually,  tend  to 
represent  the  buyer  rather  than  the  seller  even  though 
paid  by  the  latter;  that  this  condition  is  a  result  of 
several  factors  including  the  practice  of  brokers  of 
carrying  a  large  number  of  sellers’  accounts  and  the 
fact  that  the  broker  must  make  a  sale  in  order  to  earn 
a  commission ;  that  such  brokers  tend  to  play  one  seller 
against  the  other  in  order  to  depress  prices  so  as  to 
please  the  buyer  and  make  a  sale ;  that  such  brokers,  in 
cases  of  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers,  such  as 
rejections  or  threatened  rejections  of  the  seller’s  goods 
by  the  buyer,  side  with  the  buyer  even  when  the  buyer 
is  in  the  wrong,  although  technically  such  brokers  are 
representatives  of  the  seller.”  And, 

“That  the  field  buying  agents  of  your  petitioner  are 
able  to  and  do  offer  to  sellers  a  wider  market  for  their 
goods  than  the  vast  majority  of  brokers  are  able  to 
or  do  offer ;  that  the  sale  of  his  goods  in  your 
petitioner’s  stores  is  of  great  advertising  value  to  a 
seller  and  frequently  results  in  increased  demand  for 
his  goods  from  consumers,  and  consequently  from  other 
retailers  and  wholesalers,  located  in  areas  where  such 
goods  are  featured  in  stores  of  your  petitioner.” 

The  brief,  which  asks  the  Federal  Court  to  set  aside 
the  Commission’s  cease  and  desist  order  against  the 
chain,  contends  that  the  Commission  erred  in  19  re¬ 
spects,  from  the  standpoint  of  law,  and  went  far  afield 
from  the  record  of  the  hearings  in  the  case  in  reaching 
its  findings. 

TAXES  HIT  A.  &  P.  EARNINGS 

RELIMINARY  estimates  of  the  operations  of  The 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  1,  1938,  indicate  a  total  sales  of 
$884,000,000,  as  compared  with  1936  sales  of  $907,- 
000,000,  a  decrease  of  2V^  per  cent,  with  earnings  sub¬ 
stantially  affected  by  growing  chain  taxes.  Net  profit 
for  the  year  is  estimated  at  $9,000,000,  after  taxes, 
against  $17,085,000  in  1936. 


The  decrease  in  profits  and  sales  was  attributed  to 
the  general  drop  in  business  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1937  and  increased  competition.  In  the  face  of 
generally  rising  prices,  the  company  reported,  chain 
stores  continued  to  bring  food  to  the  consumer  at 
savings  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  This  statement  was 
based  on  a  survey  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the  chain  store 
policy  was  to  lower  the  cost  and  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  families  in  the  low  income  group. 

While  many  marginal,  or  borderline  stores,  which 
the  company  had  continued  to  keep  open  during  the 
depression  to  maintain  employment  were  closed  when 
the  present  recession  set  in,  the  company  has  opened 
250  new  and  larger  ones  in  more  profitable  operating 
areas. 

The  company,  according  to  the  statement,  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  taxpayers.  The  net 
profit  of  $9,000,000,  it  said,  was  $2,000,000  less  than 
the  $11,000,000  paid  by  the  company  in  taxes  during 
the  period. 

With  the  general  improvement  in  business  conditions 
from  1935  until  the  latter  part  of  1937,  the  report  said, 
the  chain  company  effected  wage  increases  amounting 
to  $4,500,000  annually,  reduced  average  working  hours 
and  extended  provisions  for  vacations  and  sick  pay  to 
all  classes  of  employees. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  the 
statement  concluded,  is  currently  cooperating  in  five 
consumer-producer  campaigns  for  the  marketing  of 
surplus  crops. 

INGREDIENT  LABELLING 

HE  labelling  of  food  products  to  disclose  ingredi¬ 
ents  used  in  specialty  products  would  be  unfair 
both  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  said 
Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  in  a  recent  address  before 
a  group  of  clubwomen  in  New  York. 

“There  are  numerous  food  products  on  the  market 
manufactured  under  secret  formula,”  Mr.  Willis  said. 
“Many  of  these  products  have  been  on  the  market  for 
50,  75,  and  100  years.  Their  success  has  come  from 
the  manufacturing  of  a  product  which  satisfies  the 
consumer.  Any  legislation  which  would  require  these 
manufacturers  to  display  their  private  formulae  on  the 
label  is  not  only  an  unfair  attack  upon  business,  but 
works  back  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer, 

“Let  me  give  you  an  example  by  using  Lea  &  Persins 
Sauce  ...  on  the  market  for  over  100  years,  the  product 
is  made  of,  let  us  say,  six  ingredients,  blended  to- 
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SPLIT  REMOVER  WASHER  Peas  are  separated  by 

water  in  a  flume,  a  rotary  rod  reel  separates  water  from  the 
peas,  a  water  washing  screen  removes  the  dirt  a  pump  re¬ 
turns  the  water,  spray  washed  and  a  reel  to  dry  them.  Only 
thorough  method  of  washing  peas,  and  separating  splits. 


SPLIT  LOAD  REGRADER 

The  first  screen  splits  the  load  in 
halt  Smaller  sizes  going  to  the 
screens  below  to  be  regraded,  and 
the  larger  sizes  continue  on 
through  the  screens  above.  By  re- 
grading  the  split  load  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  oi  the  smaller 


PIPE  BLANCHER 

Installation  flexibility  has  made  it  a 
iovorite  with  most  Conners,  Practical¬ 
ly  no  floor  space  is  required.  Blanch¬ 
ing  time  may  be  varied  with  easy  op¬ 
erating  Cut-out  Valves.  Uniform  tem- 
perature  control  Con  be  completely 
STERILIZED  with  live  steam,  lolling 
all  bacteria,  leaving  the  io^  Eree 
from  contamination.  Most  modem 
equipment  in  the  canning  industry. 


HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR 

Some  Conners  hove  successfully  ele¬ 
vated  peas  through  1600  ft  of  tubing 
without  damaging  the  peas.  Can  be 
used  for  beans,  whole  grain,  com.  etc. 
Entire  system  can  be  thoroughly  steril¬ 
ized  tmder  pressure  of  live  steam  up  to 
260‘  F.  Motor  or  belt  drive. 


QUALITY  LB 

SEPARATDR  ^|P 

The  only  quaBiy  JU 

grader  that  gets 
both  grades  out 
oi  the  machine  in 
only  lour  sec- 
ends,  and  in- 
creases  your  voL 
huns  ol  nw  Ugb- 
sr  priesd  padc. 
Poasiallintoafatin#.  All  Qual¬ 
ity  Poos  ariss  to  tiis  suiiaos, 
pooler  onss  goto  th#  bottom 
and  ars  conveysd  to  ssparate 
disdiargs  efautss. 


For  Complete  Information  Write  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WISCONSIN. 


The  conveyor  belting  that  meets  every  demand  for  LONGER  WEAR  with  LESS  REPAIR; 
that  meets  every  requirement  for  spotless  cleanliness  for  it  is  so  easily  sterilized  by  steam 
yr.  or  scalding  water.  Fully  heat,  rust,  acid  and 

UNIFORM  TROUBLE- 

KY' — FREE  Service  has  made  it  the  choice  in  leadinS 
^  plants  in  processing,  sorting,  peeling,  grading 
'my'ji  picking  tables;  in  drying  and  spraying  con- 
X veyors.  Peak  production  schedules  can  be 
A'  ^  consistantly  maintained  for  it  is  free  from  creep, 

T  weave  or  jump  and  certified  against  stretch  o^ 
shrink,  because  it  is  UNIFORMLY  STRONG 
V%\  AT  ALL  POINTS. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


It  provides  a  smooth  Hat 
surface  for  conveying  cans,  bottles  or  boxes, 
empty  or  filled.  Look  at  the  edge  and  be  sure 
your  next  specification  is  a  La  Porte.  See  your 
Mill  Supply  House  TODAY.  Let  them  show 
why  it’s  planned  for  the  Future,  why  it  makes 
old  methods  of  conveying  obsolete.  If  they 
can't  supply  you,  write  us  direct 
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gether  in  exactly  the  right  way.  Suppose  Lea  & 
Perrins  was  asked  to  show  the  six  ingredients  on  the 
label.  The  very  time  this  would  happen,  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  and  we  always  have  him  with  us,  would  place  on 
his  label  exactly  the  same  named  ingredients  as  appear 
on  the  Lea  &  Perrins  label.  This  manufacturer  would 
say  something  like  this  to  the  dealer :  ‘Look  at  the  two 
labels  .  .  .  the  ingredients  are  exactly  the  same  and  I 
can  sell  you  my  product  at  a  lower  price  .  .  .  look  at 
the  extra  profit  which  you  can  make.’ 

“And,  the  dealer  might  say  to  the  consumer;  ‘Why 
not  buy  this  bottle  .  .  .  look  at  the  ingredients  .  .  .  they 
are  identical  with  the  ingredients  on  the  Lea  &  Perrins 
label.’  But,  the  consumer  would  have  no  assurance  at 
all  that  the  quality  of  each  ingredient  was  as  good  as 
the  ingredient  used  by  Lea  &  Perrins,  nor  any  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  proportions  were  equal,  or  that  the 
blending  of  the  ingredients  was  the  same. 

“In  all  likelihood,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  various  ingredients.  Lea  &  Perrins  might 
be  using  a  large  proportion  of  the  costly  ingredients, 
whereas  the  unscrupulous  might  reverse  the  order. 
You  might  say,  if  the  brand  of  the  unscrupulous  is  not 
good,  the  consumer  will  not  buy  it  again.  Perhaps 
not,  but  also,  since  she  did  not  like  the  sauce,  perhaps 
she  will  be  ‘off’  all  Worcestershire  sauces  as  such. 

“Our  manufacturers  are,  of  course,  willing  to  file  a 
list  of  their  ingredients  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  but  naturally  they  will  protest,  just  as  you  or  I 
would,  against  exposing  to  the  public  that  which  right¬ 
fully  belongs  to  them  as  private  property.” 

RETAILERS’  CONVENTION 

ORE  than  5,000  independent  retail  grocers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  expected  to  attend 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  June 
19-23. 

The  Association  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  membership  drive  with  a  roster  of  100,000  by 
convention  time  set  as  the  objective.  Reports  from 
many  sections  of  the  country  indicate  that  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  progressing. satisfactorily  with  prospects  of 
the  goal  being  attained  by  convention  time. 

Cooperating  with  the  retailers’  national  organization 
in  the  membership  campaign  are  the  principal  volun¬ 
tary  group  organizations,  retailer-owned  jobbers, 
wholesale  grocers,  and  manufacturers’  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  association  has  substantially  expanded  its  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  past  few  years  and  has  been  active  in 
the  promotion  of  producer-distributor  sales  campaigns. 
In  addition,  the  national  organization  has  been  active 
in  promoting  store  modernization  in  the  independent 
retail  field,  and  has  likewise  promoted  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  by  local  retailers’  groups. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  retailers  is  expected  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail  recent  legislative  moves  to  impose  taxes 
upon  corporate  chain  enterprises,  and  may  possibly 
go  on  record  with  respect  to  th'e  Patman  federal  chain 
store  licensing  bill,  now  before  Congress. 


WHARTON  TELLS  OLIVE  OIL  INDUSTRY  TO 
WIN  CONFIDENCE  OF  CONSUMERS 

ALLYING  the  members  of  the  Olive  Oil  Association 
of  America  to  a  program  of  earning  public  con¬ 
fidence  on  a  basis  of  fair  dealing  and  truthful 
labeling  and  advertising,  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  outlined  a  four-point  program  for  gaining  the 
approval  of  consumers. 

“The  olive  oil  industry  more  than  any  other,  except 
perhaps  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry,”  says  Whar¬ 
ton,  “has  long  been  beset  by  a  fringe  of  shady  charac¬ 
ters,  small-time  racketeers  and  unscrupulous  operators. 
The  legitimate  dealers  have  stood  idly  by  and  have 
done  little  to  protect  and  police  the  industry.  Some 
of  the  older  and  better-known  of  the  firms  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  have  not  been  above  using  labels  and  trade 
methods  that  mislead  consumers  even  though  they  may 
fall  within  the  strick  letter  of  legality.” 

Wharton’s  program  fcr  earning  the  conlidence  of 
consumers  is : 

1.  Build  a  strong  association  of  members  committed 
— without  any  reservations  whatever — to  fair  dealing 
with  the  public — including  both  the  more  intelligent 
and  less  intelligent  consumers. 

2.  Adopt  a  strict  policy  of  truthful  labeling — the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  the 
labels. 

3.  Set  up  a  system  under  which  the  industry  will 
police  itself. 

4.  Undertake  by  advertising — built  around  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  emblem,  perhaps — to  educate  consumers  to 
understand  that  merchandise  protected  by  the  emblem 
is  honest  and  is  honestly  and  frankly  labeled  and 
entitled  to  consumer  confidence. 

The  official  record  of  olive  oil  frauds  goes  back  more 
than  30  years,  says  Wharton.  An  olive  oil  fraud  was 
one  of  the  first  cases  pressed  under  the  new  Food  and 
Drug  Act  of  1906.  Since  then  there  have  been  nearly 
1,000  legal  actions  on  account  of  adulteration  and  mis¬ 
branding  of  olive  oil. 

Substitution  of  cottonseed  oil  for  olive  oil  was  one 
of  the  early  cheats.  When  the  chemists  made  this 
hazardous  the  olive  oil  fakers  switched  to  other  low- 
priced  oils.  Teaseed  oil  which  answered  to  many  of 
the  usual  tests  for  olive  oil  was  a  favored  adulterant 
until  recently,  when  research  developed  a  new  test  that 
exposes  the  cheat  and  enables  the  government  to  drive 
the  adulterated  oil  out  of  the  market. 

Manufacturers  of  cans  have  contributed  to  the  olive 
oil  racketeering  by  offering  cans  with  ready-printed 
labels,  a  temptation  to  small  time  chiselers.  Some 
manufacturers  dropped  this  line  of  supplies  when  in¬ 
formed  of  the  results.  Others  are  continuing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  cheaters. 

Most  of  the  American  olive  oil  business  centers  in 
the  New  York  port  area  where  most  of  the  imported 
olive  oil  is  entered.  Several  of  the  leading  legitimate 
dealers  are  supporting  and  encouraging  Wharton  in 
exposing  the  general  low  ethical  and  legal  standards 
prevalent  in  the  olive  oil  business. 
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MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Singie  or  Doable  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  oi 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulart 


MORRAL  BROTHERS.  Morral,  Ohio 


WE 

CREATE 

AND 

DEVELOPE 
SPECIAL 
LABELS 
FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


CONTINUOUS 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varying  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  lor  deteiU  end  for  seneral  cetalos  No.  600,  describins 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


BLANCHES 


A  K  robins  A  COMPANY,  Inc- >>.5.* 

(Manufacturers  of  Canning  Equipment) 


Compani^g  Incorfsorated 
NIRGRRff  FRLLSe  N.V. 

.KK.\TTI,K.  \V\SII. 

<1>LI  MIU  S.  U  IS. 
lNni.\N.\IM)I.IS.  INI). 

MACAK.\  KVI.I.S.  CANAIi.X 

A.  K.  ROniN.K  A-  CO..  INC. 
BALTIMORF.  MI>. 

JAS.  O.  l.FAVITT  A  CO. 

OGUEN.  I TAH 


"PLANTERS" 

SUPERIOR 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 
Largest  Package  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

It  Has  Been  a  “Blue”  Week — Tonnage  Above  Last  Year,  Only 
Prices  Down — Time  for  Intraspection  (Looking  Into 
Yourself) — ^What  B.  A.  E.  Shows. 

AILING — This  has  been  “blues”  week  in  the 
canned  foods  industry ;  everyone  you  meet  talks 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  last  dollar,  and  business  had 
gone  to  blazes.  It  is  always  darkest  before  dawn,  and 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  such  is  the  case  now.  Some 
few  canners  have  grown  tired  of  holding  their  goods 
for  better — which  means  at  least  cost — prices,  have 
cut  and  then  not  always  succeeded  in  getting  the  order. 
Certainly  there  is  something  radically  rotten,  but  it  is 
our  guess  it  is  more  with  the  men  than  with  the  market. 
The  records  show  that  while  the  dollar  value  of  market 
operations  is  down,  the  tonnage — that  is  the  amount  of 
goods  sold — is  actually  up.  That  not  only  proves  that 
consumption  is  continuing  uninterruptedly,  as  we  have 
claimed  all  along,  but  if  the  goods  are  selling,  and  they 
are,  why  are  not  the  prices  at  least  maintained  ?  Why 
are  you  letting  the  market  be  supplied  with  as  great  a 
tonnage  of  foods  as  ever,  and  yet  permitting  the  prices 
to  slip  off?  There  is  certainly  something  wrong  here, 
and  it  must  be  in  your  selling.  Not  all  the  canners  are 
doing  this;  quite  a  lot  of  them  are  selling  at  higher 
prices,  much  higher,  than  those  usually  quoted  or  heard. 

In  times  of  stress  like  this  all  manner  of  excuses  are 
sought,  and  usually  unjustly.  They  are  trying  to  place 
it  all  at  the  door  of  the  poor  quality  goods  packed  last 
year ;  but  while  they  are  saying  that  they  report  that 
the  low  grade  offerings  of  canned  corn,  for  instance, 
are  about  all  cleaned  up.  And  everybody  knows  that 
the  amount  of  low  grade  canned  peas  offered  the 
Government  was  nowheres  near  what  the  rumors  in¬ 
dicated,  or  that  people  were  led  to  believe.  Pretty 
nearly  every  time  you  go  after  one  of  these  rumors  you 
find  it  a  lie.  For  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  poor 
quality  goods,  produced  last  season,  were  far  superior 
to  the  old-time  poor  stuff,  and  buyers  and  canners  know 
it.  The  buyers  have  badly  overplayed  that  claim  to 
get  the  prices  down  on  the  better  grades. 

But  what’s  the  use  of  pointing  out  any  of  these  things 
when  most  of  you  will  continue  to  sit  in  your  office, 
wringing  your  hands  and  doing  nothing,  other  than 
calling  up  your  brokers  to  see  if  they  have  any  orders — 
at  any  price !  Throw  some  samples  in  your  car  and  go 
call  on  some  nearby  live-wire  wholesalers,  and  offer 
your  goods — if  they  are  worth  having — at  a  price 
which  will  return  you  a  fair  profit;  don’t  take  a  turn¬ 
down  until  you  have  made  him  look  at  the  goods,  cut 
the  cans  and  learned  what  good  goods  are  right  here  at 


his  hands,  and  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  you  will 
sell.  Go,  don’t  send;  and  if  your  broker  covers  that 
territory,  give  him  the  2  per  cent  brokerage.  But  get 
a  price  5  cents  to  10  cents  above  the  quoted  market. 
Yes  you  can,  if  your  goods  back  up  the  price. 

PREPARATIONS — It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
tell  any  business-man  canner  that. caution  must  guide 
him  this  season.  You  like  to  dream  that  when  prices 
go  back  to  a  good  profit-showing  basis  you  will  have 
plenty  of  goods  to  sell ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  you  will 
wake  up  to  find  that  everybody  has  done  the  same 
thing,  and  again  the  market  will  be  over-packed.  Take 
control  of  your  own  business  this  year,  and  steer  it  in 
a  way  that  will  bring  you  out  even  at  least,  no  matter 
what  others  may  be  doing. 

Here  is  a  summary  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  under  date  of  March  28th.  They  say : 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

The  relatively  large  packs  of  the  principal  vegetables  in  1937 
have  resulted  in  rather  heavy  stocks  of  canned  vegetables  this 
spring.  The  March  1  stocks  of  canned  corn  were  almost  three 
times  as  large  as  stocks  on  the  same  date  last  year;  supplies  of 
canned  green  peas  were  nearly  double  those  of  a  year  ago,  and 
stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  were  45  per  cent  larger  than  on 
March  1,  1937.  January  1  stocks  of  canned  snap  beans  were 
reported  to  be  about  90  per  cent  greater  than  supplies  available 
a  year  earlier,  and  beets  were  70  per  cent  more  abundant. 
California  tomato  products  (such  as  paste,  puree,  catsup,  and 
sauce)  showed  slightly  smaller  stocks  on  January  1  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  it  was  indicated  that  canned  asparagus  also  was  not 
quite  so  plentiful  as  last  spring.  California  canned  spinach,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  about  50  per  cent  more  plentiful  than  on 
January  1,  1937. 

Compared  with  mid-March,  1937,  recent  wholesale  prices  of 
canned  asparagus  have  been  about  one-sixth  higher,  but  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  all  other  important  canned  vegetables  have  been 
lower.  Snap  beans  and  green  peas  recently  sold  at  a  level  about 
one-fourth  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  canned  corn  has  been 
one-fifth  lower  than  in  March,  1937.  Prices  of  tomatoes  have 
held  nearly  steady  during  the  past  12  months,  while  tomato 
juice  has  declined  only  slightly  in  price. 

In  the  light  of  past  experience  and  in  view  of  the  generally 
lower  level  of  prices  of  canned  foods  this  season,  it  is  probable 
that  canners  will  contract  for  less  acreage  in  1938.  This  down¬ 
ward  adjustment,  customary  after  a  season  of  large  packs  of 
canned  vegetables,  already  is  seen  in  the  indicated  5  per  cent 
reduction  of  acreage  of  green  peas  for  manufacture  in  1938. 
Early  reports  of  prospective  plantings  indicate  approximately 
335,000  acres  of  green  peas  for  manufacture  this  season,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  record  high  planting  of  353,000  acres  in  1937.  The 
acreage  of  spinach  for  canning  in  California  has  been  sharply 
reduced  to  about  10,000  acres,  compared  with  a  high  of  16,720 
acres  last  year.  Production  of  spinach  in  this  area  is  indicated 
to  be  30,000  tons,  or  30  per  cent  less  than  in  1937.  Total  acreage 
of  California  asparagus  for  manufacture  and  for  fresh  market 
shipment  is  indicated  to  be  71,410  acres,  or  6  per  cent  more  than 
last  year’s  acreage. 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES:  PACK.  1936  AND  1937:  STOCKS  ON  HAND, 
1937  AND  1938 — (Figures  are  in  actual  cases,  regardless  of  size) 
Pack  Stocks  on  hand 


1936 

1937 

Date 

1937 

1938 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Commodity 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

2,787 

2,723 

.  977 

1 

Beans,  lima,  (Kreen).... 

1,513 

1,449 

Feb.  1 . 

.  344 

350 

Beans,  snap,  green 

6,022 

8,233 

.  1,616 

2,896 

Beets  . 

2,094 

2,752 

Tan.  1 . 

.  1,083 

1,815 

Corn  . 

14,622 

24,323 

Mar.  1 . 

.  3,767 

10,579 

16,178 

23,376 

. .  4,605 

8,984 

Pumpkins  and  squash.... 

1,768 

1,508 

1 

1 

Spinach  . 

3,319 

4,952 

Ian.  1 . 

.  *  496 

2  769 

Tomatoes  . 

21,059 

21,267 

Mar.  1 . 

.  4,067 

6,880 

Tomato  juice  . 

13,106 

13,445 

— 

1 

1 

Calif,  tomato  paste. 

puree,  catsup. 

6,283 

4,604 

. ’  2,587 

»  2,444 

Total  . 

87,760 

108,632 

’  Data  not  available. 

-  California  stocks  only. 

^  Not  including  stocks  of  tomato  paste,  which  in  1937  were  425,000  cases. 

THE  MARKET — Turn  to  the  market  pages  and  you 
will  have  the  prices  as  quoted ;  and  the  market  reports 
from  other  canned  foods  centers  tell  you  conditions  as 
they  exist.  We  could  take  all  this  space  to  comment 
upon  the  market  condition  of  each  item,  with  prices, 
but  the  above  considerations  we  deem  more  important 
and  helpful. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *'The  Canning  Trade" 

Joining  “Blues”  Chorus  Instead  of  Selling  Goods — ^Tonnage 
Gain  in  Distribution — Even  Tomatoes  Affected — Using  Off- 
Quality  Peas  to  Beat  Down  Whole  Pea  Market — Cheap  Corn 
About  Cleaned  Up — Good  Spinach  Selling  at  Higher  Prices — 
Fish  Quiet — Isolation  Process  Used  to  Break  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  April  1,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — The  trade  here  is  “singing  the 
blues”  with  great  gusto  this  week,  although  just 
where  any  definite  new  weakness  has  crept  into 
the  situation  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  suspicion  that  the  food  trade  is  spending  too  much 
of  its  time  reading  stock  market  reports  and  too  little 
time  out  selling  goods.  Available  data  on  food  sales 
thus  far  in  the  year  show  that  while  dollar  volumes  are 
off,  there  has  really  been  a  tonnage  gain,  when  price 
reductions  from  comparable  levels  a  year  ago  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  buyers  generally  still  suffer¬ 
ing  the  jitters,  the  outlook  for  any  early  upturn  in 
volume  buying  is  unpromising.  It  is  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  distributors  will  continue  in  the  market  in  a 
moderate  way  to  cover  their  day-to-day  requirements, 
due  to  current  depleted  inventories.  Any  upward  price 
movement,  apparently,  is  contingent  upon  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  real  buying  movement  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  larger  distributing  groups,  which  possibility 
appears  remote  at  this  time. 

TOMATOES — Canners  are  apparently  becoming  in¬ 
fected  with  the  bearish  sentiment  that  is  so  prevalent 
among  buyers.  While  southern  standard  2s  are  quoted 
at  an  inside  of  62 cents,  cannery,  it  is  reported  that 
business  has  been  done  under  this  level.  On  2V2S,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  is  better.  A  little  business  was  re¬ 


ported  confirmed  early  in  the  week  at  95  cents,  but 
the  market  has  since  gone  to  971/2  cents,  with  some 
canners  at  $1.00.  Prices  on  other  sizes  unchanged. 
Florida  canners  are  offering  new  pack  2s  at  60  cents, 
with  little  buying  interest  in  evidence. 

PEAS — Government  buying  is  still  a  factor  in  the 
situation,  although  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  is  taking  only  a  small  fraction  of  current 
offerings.  The  marketing  of  peas  is  still  a  quality 
problem,  with  “near  standards”  and  “almost  stan¬ 
dards”  still  on  the  market  in  sufficient  volume  to  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  marketing  operations  of  the  real 
quality  packers.  Pea  prices  are  unchanged  this  week. 

CORN — There  has  been  some  buying  of  low-priced 
standards  by  the  chains  and  super-market  distributors, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  cheap  corn  which  has  been 
depressing  the  market  for  many  weeks  past  is  about 
cleaned  up.  The  general  market  has  as  yet  failed  to 
show  any  price  improvement,  although  the  trade  is 
looking  for  a  stiffening  in  values.  Fancy  corn  is  mov¬ 
ing  only  in  a  small  way,  and  at  unchanged  prices. 

SPINACH — Southern  packers  are  offering  spring 
pack  for  prompt  shipment  in  larger  volume.  Offerings 
are  currently  coming  through  on  the  basis  of  671/2 
cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $3.25  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
Maryland  canneries,  although  many  canners  are  asking 
higher  levels. 

BEANS — Demand  for  stringless  beans  has  eased  off 
in  the  local  market,  and  reports  from  packers  indicate 
that  this  quiet  is  more  or  less  general.  Prices  are  un¬ 
changed  from  previous  levels. 

SARDINES — Demand,  stimulated  by  recent  price 
reductions,  has  again  ebbed  and  the  market  this  week 
was  quiet,  although  Maine  canners  are  showing  no 
disposition  to  make  further  concessions  to  stimulate 
sales.  The  market  is  currently  quoted  at  $2.80  for 
quarter  oil  or  mustard  keyless,  $2.70  for  three-quarter 
mustard  keyless,  and  $3.70  for  quarter  oil  or  mustard 
key  cartons. 

SHRIMP — There  has  been  a  good  buying  movement 
on  shrimp  for  the  Lenten  season,  and  packers’  holdings 
are  reported  considerably  reduced.  The  market  is 
being  well  held  at  $1.30  for  small,  $1.35  for  medium, 
$1.40  for  large,  and  $1.50  for  extra  large,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries  carrying  New  Orleans  rate  of  freight. 

SALMON — No  new  developments  are  reported  in 
the  salmon  market  this  week,  and  prices  for  Coast 
shipment  remain  unchanged,  with  light  trading  re¬ 
ported  locally.  Coast  reports  indicate  that  packers  are 
experiencing  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  labor 
trouble  in  preparing  for  the  1938  pack,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  start  of  packing  operations  may  be 
seriously  delayed  by  internecine  union  strife,  in  which 
the  salmon  canners  are  playing  principally  the  role  of 
innocent  bystander. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Buyers  have  been  able  to 
obtain  some  concessions  in  price  on  both  ’cots  and  fruit 
cocktail  during  the  past  week,  and  the  fruit  price  basis 
is  coming  in  for  closer  analysis  when  distributors  are 
forced  into  the  market  for  replacement  buying.  No 
general  price  changes  are  reported  from  the  Coast  this 
week,  with  trading  routine.  Independent  canners  in 
California  continue  to  quote  out  cling  peaches  at  10 
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cents  per  dozen  under  the  basis  established  by  packers 
participating  in  the  control  plan. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  market  for  grapefruit  seg¬ 
ments  and  juice  has  firmed  up  somewhat  in  tone  during 
the  week,  and  no  further  price  concessions  are  being 
made  either  in  Florida  or  Texas.  Jobbers  are  fairly 
well  covered  on  their  immediate  requirements,  and 
there  is  currently  a  lull  in  buying  for  cannery  shipment. 

EXPORT  POSITION — Reports  covering  February 
exports  of  canned  foods  were  fairly  favorable,  although 
totals  for  the  period  were  smaller  in  most  instances 
than  those  for  the  same  month  last  year,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  abnormally  large  movement  in 
February  a  year  ago,  when  the  protracted  West  Coast 
maritime  strike  was  just  being  wound  up.  Improving 
prices  for  canned  fruits  for  export  are  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  188,541,000  pounds  exported  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  were 
valued  at  $15,004,000,  as  compared  with  a  valuation  of 
$15,015,000  for  the  201,999,000  pounds  exported  in 
the  comparable  period  last  year.  Salmon  exports  were 
off  sharply  in  February,  at  2,375,000  pounds,  against 
12,919,000  pounds. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Routine  Trading  Continues  —  Tomatoes  Show  a  Little 

Strength — Indiana  Planting  Peas — Light  Spinach  Pack 
Expected — Local  Food  Club  Elects  Officers. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  1,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET — It  was  Solomon  who  was 
accredited  with  the  saying:  “There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.”  During  the  years  and  cen¬ 
turies  that  have  rolled  by,  that  statement  made  by  the 
Old  King  has  been  questioned,  but  no  one  connected 
with  the  food  business  these  days  would  question  the 
statement — there  is  nothing  new  to  report,  conditions 
are  the  same,  routine  trading  that  has  prevailed  for 
the  past  several  months  continues  and,  after  you  have 
said  that,  you  have  just  about  covered  the  field. 

TOMATOES — Brokers  report  increasing  difficulty 
in  securing  No.  2  standards  from  Indiana  and  sur¬ 
rounding  states  at  the  low  prices  that  ruled  ten  days 
or  so  ago.  Your  correspondent  has  been  told  by  several 
authorities  that  the  very  lowest  on  No.  2  standards  is 
621/2  to  65  cents,  Indiana  factory.  The  Chicago  trade 
are  still  sharp-shooting  and  trying  to  buy  at  65  cents, 
delivered. 

No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes  are  still  quoted  at  85 
cents,  Indiana  factory,  with  No.  10  tin  standards  at 
$3.00. 

TOMATO  PUREE — No.  10  tins  have  suffered  in  the 
general  lack  of  interest  and  one  hears  quotations  as 
low  as  $2.25,  Indiana  factory.  Such  lots,  it  is  claimed, 
are  somewhat  high  in  mold  count.  Other  lots  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  are  quoted  at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  factory. 

No.  1  tin  tomato  puree  can  be  had  at  371/2  cents  to 
40  cents,  delivered  Chicago. 


TOMATO  JUICE — It  is  said  the  Government  will  be 
very  strict  this  coming  season  and  that  all  canners  of 
tomato  juice  had  best  “watch  their  step”  in  order  to 
avoid  seizures. 

The  market  has  been  disturbed  by  several  low  prices, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  where  the  price  fits  the 
crime — this  to  convey  the  idea  that  low  prices  mean  low 
or  poor  quality.  Strictly  fancy  tomato  juice  is  still 
quoted :  No.  2  fancy  at  75  cents ;  No.  10 1/2  oz.  fancy  at 
45  cents,  and  No.  20  oz.  at  75  cents,  Indiana  factory. 

PEAS — The  planting  season  has  started  in  Indiana 
and  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  it  ought  to  be 
known  what  the  acreage  is  as  compared  with  last  year. 
Have  not  yet  learned  of  anyone  starting  to  plant  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  market  is  just  so-so.  Some  No.  2  standard 
Alaskas  have  been  sold  at  70  to  721/2  cents,  factory 
points  in  both  Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  That’s  about 
the  only  sale  one  has  heard  of  during  the  week  in 
review. 

CORN — King  Solomon’s  saying  is  100  per  cent 
applicable  here. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  market  is  soft. 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  have  been  confirmed  at 
70  cents,  delivered,  and  the  Ozarks  are  offering  some 
very  low  prices  on  No.  10  tin  both  cuts  as  well  as 
whole  green.  These  prices  range  from  $2.75  to  $3.25, 
factory. 

Wax  beans  were  quite  scarce  up  to  a  week  or  so 
ago,  but  recently  several  lots  have  shown  up  with  the 
result  that  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  wax  are  now  available 
at  85  to  90  cents,  delivered  here. 

ASPARAGUS — Canners  in  Illinois  and  Michigan 
still  continue  backward  in  coming  out  with  prices  on 
the  new  packing.  The  crop  this  season  is  expected  to 
be  fully  as  great  as  last  year.  The  trade  had  antici¬ 
pated  California’s  opening  quotations  by  now.  Advices 
from  the  Coast  give  one  the  impression  that  these 
should  be  out  by  next  week. 

BEETS — An  unsettled  market  rules.  While  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  do  not  seem  to  have  burdensome  stocks. 
Eastern  interests  have  been  trying  to  sell  here  and 
with  general  lack  of  interest  by  the  buyer,  softness  has 
developed. 

SPINACH — The  lightest  packs  in  a  number  of  years 
are  in  sight  both  in  California  as  well  as  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  In  the  face  of  this,  the  buyers  are  just 
going  along,  and  as  one  said:  “I’ll  take  my  chance.” 
It  would  seem  that  advances  were  in  line,  especially  on 
some  of  the  quotations  that  come  from  the  Ozarks, 
such  as:  No.  2  tin  spinach  at  55  to  60  cents;  No.  21/2 
tin  spinach  at  80  to  85  cents,  and  No.  10  tin  spinach  at 
$2.50  to  $2.75,  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Hand-to-mouth  purchas¬ 
ing  continues  and  brokers  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
make  up  even  assorted  or  pool  cars.  The  trade  are 
continually  shopping  for  bargains  and  some  of  these 
occasionally  show  up.  At  the  best,  such  lots  are  small 
as  the  Peach  Control  still  continues  the  firm  hand  on 
the  Coast. 

A  better  tone  has  been  noted  in  apricots  as  our 
trade  reports  an  increased  movement  especially  in  the 
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whole  unpeeled  and  particularly  in  the  No.  1  tall 
container. 

Pears  are  in  good  shape  and  some  buyers  are  finding 
it  very  difficult  to  secure  the  counts  they  want. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Weakness  rules  with  prices 
$6.00,  delivered,  on  No.  10  tins  and  as  low  as  $1.10, 
delivered,  on  No.  2  tins. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — Prospects  for  a 
crop  fully  50  per  cent  short  of  last  year  in  New  York 
State  has  made  for  increased  interest,  although  prices 
remain  unchanged. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATION — The  Dried  and  Canned 
Foods  Association  of  Chicago  held  its  annual  meeting 
with  a  well-appointed  dinner  on  Tuesday,  the  29th. 
Practically  all  of  the  leading  wholesale  grocer  and 
brokerage  firms  were  represented.  The  new  officers 
that  were  elected  are : 

Stanley  J.  Remus,  of  Stanley  J.  Remus  &  Co.,  lead¬ 
ing  salmon  brokers. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Flynn,  the  well-known  canned  food  buyer 
of  the  equally  well-known  and  large  wholesale  grocery 
firm,  Reid  Murdoch  Co. 

The  newly  elected  directors  were:  Mr.  Mathew  H. 
Theis  of  John  Sexton  &  Co.,  Mr.  Emil  J.  Kositcheck  of 
Steele  Wedeles  Co.,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Proctor  of  Paul 
Paver  &  Associates  and  Mr.  Earl  Roll  of  Roll  & 
W  uerttemberger . 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

The  Rains  Finally  Cease — Spinach  Canning  Begins — Moving 
Spot  Asparagus — Market  Prices  Upset — Tomatoes  Inactive — 
Some  Fish  Stocks  Short. 

San  Francisco,  March  31,  1938. 

AINS  OVER — The  weather  has  taken  a  decided 
turn  for  the  better  and  a  whole  week  has  passed 
without  any  appreciable  amount  of  rain  anywhere 
in  the  State.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  for  the  past  two  months.  If  market 
conditions  were  only  as  bright  as  the  weather  is  just 
now  everyone  would  be  happy. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  got  under  way 
on  a  limited  scale  late  in  March  and  will  soon  be  in  full 
swing.  Some  acreage  in  the  lowlands  was  ruined  by 
floods,  and  rains  made  cultivation  impossible  in  many 
places,  with  the  result  that  a  smaller  pack  than  last 
year  is  quite  definitely  in  sight.  It  is  possible  to  pur¬ 
chase  spot  spinach  as  low  as  $1.05  for  No.  2V2S,  but 
most  of  that  changing  hands  is  priced  around  $1.15. 
Featured  brands  are  higher. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  beds  are  still  too  wet  to 
permit  of  harvesting  operations  on  a  normal  scale  and 
movements  of  grass  to  the  fresh  markets  are  still  quite 
light,  with  prices  high.  Canners  are  making  every 
effort  to  move  spot  holdings  and  concessions  from  list 
are  numerous.  Competition  from  other  States  is  being 
felt  and  it  may  be  noted  that  whereas  six  years  ago  98 


per  cent  of  the  canned  pack  was  made  in  California, 
this  was  reduced  to  77  per  cent  last  year.  Hearings  on 
the  proposed  asparagus  marketing  agreement  are  still 
being  held,  but  it  is  expected  that  some  form  of  control 
will  soon  be  adopted. 

MARKET — The  California  canned  fruit  market  con¬ 
tinues  largely  without  change.  There  is  still  a  relatively 
large  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  moved  by  canners  with 
some  items  rather  weakly  held,  making  it  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  define  exact  price  ranges.  Apricots  are  to  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  badly  upset  of  the  list,  yet 
even  in  this,  some  leading  packers  are  sold  up  on  some 
of  the  most  popular  items,  including  No.  2V^  choice. 
Cling  peaches  are  not  selling  as  freely  as  had  been 
hoped  and  have  not  kept  in  step  with  the  sales  effort 
that  has  been  put  forward.  Stocks  of  pears  have  been 
cut  down  to  comparatively  small  size  and  prices  are 
firm. 

TOMATOES — California  pack  tomatoes  continue 
inactive  and  have  not  participated  in  the  improved 
movement  noted  elsewhere.  The  demand  is  centered 
largely  on  the  local  market,  whereas  the  pack  was  made 
with  the  idea  of  selling  a  lot  of  it  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  Only  a  small  acreage  of  canning  tomatoes 
has  been  contracted  for  so  far  this  year. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  lacks  much  of  being 
active,  but  there  are  quite  a  few  items  that  could  be 
moved  if  they  were  available.  Some  concerns  are  sold 
up  on  oval  sardines  and  on  mackerel.  No  more  sar¬ 
dines  of  central  or  northern  California  pack  will  be 
available  until  August  and  the  canners  who  have  sold 
out,  pack  a  distinctive  product  which  no  other  canner 
can  supply.  Salmon  is  firmly  held  at  the  lists  brought 
out  a  short  time  ago  and  all  concerned  are  watching 
with  much  interest  the  progress  of  plans  for  the  new 
pack.  With  the  fleets  ready  to  sail  for  Alaskan  waters, 
labor  troubles  have  arisen  and  the  opening  of  the  sea¬ 
son  may  be  delayed. 

CHERRIES  —  A  new  spot  price  on  maraschino 
type  cherries  has  been  brought  out  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation.  Available  in  tins  in  the  No.  10 
size,  Del  Monte  brand  is  quoted  at  $21.00  for  large, 
$22.00  for  medium,  and  $23.00  for  small.  Bonanza 
brand  is  offered  at  $14.25,  with  the  Festival  brand, 
which  includes  pieces,  at  $10.00. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Scarcity  of  Shrimp  Stops  Canning — Lenten  Demand  for  Shrimp 
Exceeds  Expectations — Warm  Weather  Retards  Oyster  Pack¬ 
ing — Weather  Favorable  to  Bean  Crop — Packing  to 
Begin  Within  the  Month. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  1,  1938. 

SHRIMP  are  as  scarce  in  this  section  as  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “hens  teeth”,  and  the  raw  headless  shrimp 
dealers  have  had  to  draw  from  their  stock  of 
frozen  shrimp  in  storage  in  order  to  supply  the  trade. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on  and  very  little 
expected  until  next  Fall. 

Now  and  then  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  sea  food 
factories  can  a  few  shrimp,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  canning  oysters  and  if  they  get  20  or  30  barrels  of 
shrimp  they  can  them,  because  this  can  be  done  with 
very  little  extra  trouble  and  expense,  but  when  the 
oyster  pack  is  over  with,  the  factories  invariably  shut 
down  altogether,  in  as  much  as  shrimp  production  is  too 
light  and  irregular  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  warrant 
the  canneries  to  operate. 

A  good  quantity  of  canned  shrimp  was  moved  by  the 
packers  this  Lent  and  business  was  probably  better 
than  was  expected,  because  the  trade  had  bought 
heavily  of  shrimp  this  Fall  and  it  was  believed  a 
healthy  quantity  was  carried  over  for  the  Lent  require¬ 
ments. 

However,  the  buying  held  up  well  and  so  did  the 
price  and  it  is  firm  now  at  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.50  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — This  is  shirt-sleeve  weather  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  oyster  weather,  and  if  it  were  not  for  Lent 
boosting  the  sale  of  oysters,  a  good  many  of  the  raw 
oysters  dealers  would  have  stopped  handling  oysters 
for  the  season  last  week. 

The  oyster  pack  is  moving  along  cautiously  now,  be¬ 
cause  the  weather  is  getting  a  little  too  warm  and  the 
oysters  can  not  be  kept  out  of  the  water  as  long  as  when 
the  weather  is  cold,  therefore,  the  boats  have  to  make 
quicker  trips  and  bring  lighter  loads. 

The  oysters  are  still  in  good  condition  and  they 
make  an  excellent  pack. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  95  cents  for  five  ounce;  $1.80  for  eight 
ounce,  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  planting  of  beans  is  over  with 
and  the  crops  are  doing  fine  in  this  section.  The 
weather  has  been  favorable.  They’ve  had  the  right 
amount  of  sunshine  and  the  right  amount  of  rain,  so  if 
the  weatherman  continues  to  dish  us  out  this  same  kind 
of  weather,  we  should  have  beans  for  the  produce 
market  in  about  ten  days  and  for  the  canneries  in  about 
three  or  four  weeks.  A  light  crop  of  beans  is  usually 
planted  for  the  produce  market  and  the  heavy  crop  for 
the  canneries  is  planted  at  a  later  date.  However,  if 
the  price  of  the  produce  market  drops  too  low,  the 
canneries  get  the  beans  and  canning  operations  start 
earlier  than  scheduled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price 


of  the  produce  market  remains  high  when  canning 
operations  start,  the  canners  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  farmers  from  violating  their  contract  by  selling 
the  canner’s  contracted  acreage  to  the  produce  market. 

There  seems  to  be  a  wide  range  of  prices  of  canned 
beans,  which  runs  from  65  cents  to  85  cents  on  No.  2 
cut  beans  and  this  leaves  one  to  guess  what  futures 
will  sell  for.  Sales  are  too  often  made  at  lower  prices 
than  quoted,  which  keeps  one  guessing  what  the  price 
of  that  commodity  is,  and  it  is  not  always  the  little 
packer  that  cuts  prices,  but  some  of  the  big  fellows  are 
just  as  proficient  in  the  art. 

One  packer  will  tell  you  that  beans  can  not  be  sold 
for  less  than  70  cents,  and  a  buyer  tells  you  that  he 
does  not  expect  to  pay  over  621/2  cents,  so  one  guess  is 
as  good  as  another  and  only  time  will  tell. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  have  this  column  in  The 
Canning  Trade  as  correct  as  is  humanly  possible  and 
seek  the  cooperation  of  canner  and  buyer  alike,  but  if 
they  don’t  feel  disposed  to  give  it,  I  certainly  can’t 
force  them  and  it  is  their  “hard  luck”  if  it  is  wrong, 
because  our  genial  editor,  Mr.  Judge,  is  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  check  for  my  contributions  every  month 
whether  any  of  these  canned  food  commodities  sell  for 
one  dollar  a  dozen  or  two  dollars  a  dozen,  it  makes  no 
difference  and  as  I  don’t  sell  nor  buy  any  canned  foods, 
nor  have  any  money  in  the  industry,  canners  and 
buyers  have  more  to  lose  than  I  have  by  not  cooperat¬ 
ing. 

I  hope  you  understand  this. 

• 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1938 
National  Food  Brokers  Association 

PRESIDENT  REILLEY  announces  the  appointment 
of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  1938,  the  first  named  member  of  each 
committee  being  its  chairman: 

Arbitration — Roland  W.  Harris,  Boston;  Luman  R. 
Wing,  Chicago;  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Francisco. 

Canners  and  Distributors  Conference — Walter  A. 
Frost,  Chicago;  H.  A.  N.  Daily,  Philadelphia;  Hunter 
C.  Sledd,  Richmond;  E.  W.  Carlberg,  Kansas  City; 
James  A.  Fenwick,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ethics — Harry  L.  Wagner,  St.  Louis;  Louis  A.  Cap¬ 
tain,  New  York ;  Wm.  J.  Lindenberger,  San  Francisco. 

Finance — P.  J.  Murphy,  Chicago ;  Edwin  C.  Eckman, 
Philadelphia;  Randall  T.  Klein,  Des  Moines. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  Conference  —  W.  Henry 
Rohr,  Philadelphia;  H.  Wayne  Clarke,  Baltimore; 
Frank  Stiles,  Detroit;  Warren  R.  Corliss,  Boston. 

Legislation — Harry  C.  Faulkner,  New  York;  Harry 
L.  Wagner,  St.  Louis;  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  Danville;  Samuel 
T.  Millar,  San  Francisco;  George  R.  Bennett,  Buffalo. 

Local  Clubs  and  Organizations — Harry  S.  Fulcher, 
Memphis;  R.  Glenn  Romberger,  Los  Angeles;  Arch  S. 
Martin,  Atlanta ;  G.  A.  Steele,  Minneapolis ;  Jas.  H.  Mc- 
Inerney,  Boston ;  Ward  Goodloe,  St.  Louis ;  J.  D.  Law, 
Oklahoma  City;  Randall  S.  Pratt,  Seattle. 

Membership — Ira  E.  Merrill,  first  vice-president  as 
chairman,  and  all  state  representatives. 

Resolutions — Paul  W.  Paver,  Chicago;  R.  Bell- 
Irving,  Vancouver;  Oscar  G.  Reichardt,  St.  Louis. 
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360  Pasest  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


1936  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  **Can-able^^ 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyri^Ued  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


April  4,  1938 


THE  CANNI  NC  TRADE 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B,  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


B^astern 
Luw  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  214 . 

Large,  No.  2>/4 . 

Medium,  No.  214 . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  50/S0,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  35/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Sul.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.10 

2.10 

2.60 

2.60 

1.80 

1.80 

8.25 

8.26 

1.16 

1.16 

1.00 

1.05 

5.00 

.70 

.86 

3.35 

4.25 

.62% 

.70 

3.10 

3.35 

1.00 

— 

.95 

1.00 

.85  . 

.  6.50 


.GO  .76 
2.70  . 


Central 
Low  High 


1.86  1.90 


1.10  1.20 


.85  .90 

4.25  4.75 

.70  .80 

3.75  4.25 

1.45  1.75 


I'.ii  1.26 

"'.90  '.S's 

4.76  6.00 

.86  .90 

4.50  4.76 


“!62%  "r6“6' 

3.00  3.25 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  I'ancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  Mi  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  214  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  SUl.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/.  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  214  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2. 
No.  10  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


1.60  .  . 

I'.a'o  ".’.!!!!  ilT." 

1.32%  .  1.26  1.30 


'i!o'6  '"9*2%  iToi) 

5.76  . 


.80  _ 

.90 

.96 

4.60  . 

.67%  . 

.60 

.66 

.76  _ 

.90 

1.20 

1.00  _ 

.96 

3.26  _ 

8.76 

4.60 

.70  . 

.90  . 

3.00  . 

.60 

.65 

.67% 

.76 

2.40 

3.00 

.76  . 

3.75  . 

.70 

.76 

3.25 

3.60 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

3.60 

4.26 

.65 

.75 

.60 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

.70 

.90 

.  1.10 

90 

1.10 

1.20  1.25 

West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.96 

8.06 

8.06 

8.16 

2.96 

8.06 

2.76 

2.86 

2.76 

iJS 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.67%  2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

1.20  1.25 

6.00  . 

.90  . 


.80  .85 


1.40 


’I'ioo  ’i!io 
"Jo  ‘"96 


.86  .90 

1.10  . 

3.36  . 

.96  . 

3.60  . 


.66  .70 


1.80 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

CORN — Whoiegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 90  1.05  .90  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  6.26  6.00  6.60  6.76  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 85  1.00  .85  .  . 

No.  10  .  .  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 80  .  .  . 

No.  10  .  .  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 76  .90  .  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  .  .  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 67%  .76  .  . 

No.  10  .  .  .  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 86  1.00  .  . 

No.  10  .  . .  .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 72%  .80  .  . 

No.  10  .  6.76  .  .  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 67%  .75  .  . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 85  1.10  .85  .95  . 

No.  10  .  4.75  5.00  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 76  .80  .76  .80  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  4.50  4.50  .  . 

Std.  No.  2 .  .70  .76  . 

No.  10  .  .  . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 80  1.16  .80  .96  . 

No.  10  .  4.76  .  .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 70  .80  .65  .80  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60  3.75  4.60  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 65  .65  .62%  .70  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  .  3.75  4.00  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall .  . .  ...__  . . 

No.  2%  . 75  .85  .57%  .60  1.10  .... 

No.  10  .  2.50  1.90  2.35  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 80  .86  ....._  .......  ...__ 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 66  .  .  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  .  .  . 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  F'ancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


1.25 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.35 

1.25 

1.40 

1.00 

1.25 

1.15 

1.30 

1.00 

1.15 

1.05 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

.90 

1.10 

5.50 

5.75 

.95 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.75 

4.75 

5.00 

.80 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.96 

4.00 

4.75 

4.26 

4.60 

1.35 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.30 

1.45 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.26 

1.26 

1.80 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

.85 

1.06 

.85 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

4.75 

4.75 

5.50 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

.72% 

.77% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

.70 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

.85 

.90 

3.60 

3.50 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.50 

.70 

.90 

.96 

.41% 

.50 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.15 

2.75 

3.50 

.67% 

.70 

...... 

2.70 

3.60 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.85 

2.76 

^76 

siii 

£26 

2.60 

.65 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.80 

.96 

3.00 

3.10 

2.76 

^86 

3.16 

.70 

.75 

.55 

.65 

.90 

1.12% 

.95 

1.05 

.80 

.85 

1.05 

1.40 

3.25 

3.40 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

4.35 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .80  . 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  1.06 
Triple,  No.  2 . 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2'-^.  . 

.70  .70 

.82Vi  .87Vi 

No.  3  ■ . 

No.  10  . 

..  2.76  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

.75  . 

1.26 

1.20 

No.  2Vi  . 

.97  Vi  1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  3  . 

-■■tTI 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

..  3.26  3.60 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.06 

.95 

1.02  Vi 

No.  2  Vi  . 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.37Vi 

No.  3  . 

.. 

No.  10  . 

4.16 

T25 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.471/i 

.55 

No.  2  . 

.70  .76 

.70 

.80 

No.  2  Vi  . 

..  1.05  1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

..  ::  35  3.50 

3.40 

3.50 

2.75  2.85 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

..  .42  Vi  .50 

.45 

.50 

.62Vi 

.62Vi 

No.  2  . 

.62Vi  .70 

.62  Vi 

.70 

.72  Vi 

.72Vi 

No.  2Vi  . 

.97Vi  1.00 

.85 

.96 

.87  Vi 

.87  Mi 

No.  3  . 

..  l.07Vi  1.15 

No.  10  . 

..  3.10  3.25 

3.00 

3.40 

2.85 

2.85 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.42  Vi  . 

.36 

.60 

No.  10  . 

..  3.26  . 

2.26 

3.60 

3.25 

3.40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.40  . 

No.  10  . 

..  3.00  . 

2.85 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

.40  .45 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.57  Vi 

No.  2  . 

66  .70 

.70 

.76 

.72  Vi 

.76 

No.  10  . 

..  2.50  3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

..  .76  . 

.66 

.67  Vi 

No.  2  Vi  . 

.96  1.00 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . 

..  3.20  3.25 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.60  2.90 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.76  8.16 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 55  .70 

No.  10  .  2.90  3.26 

No.  2  Std .  52  Vj  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  21/i,  Std . 


slob  sleb 


1.90  2.00 
1.65  1.85 
1.46  1.65 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Elastern  Central 

Low  Hinh  Low  High 


1.66  1.86 

6.76  7.00 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2V2 . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2, 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No,  10 . 

R,  A.  Fcy„  No,  2Vj . 

Choice,  No.  2’/* . 

Std..  No.  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 


1.25  L35 

i.bb 

1.20 

ii.l5  . 

6.75 

6.00 

1.45 

1.50 

7.25 

7.5(1 

7.00 

7.60 

7.25 

7.50 

1.76 

1.50 

1.60 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz . 


LOBSTER 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.45  2.60 

.  8.76 


1.20  1.60 


4.76  6.76 


3.00  3.25 

2.80  3.10 

.  2.70 


1.56  1.70 

7.26  8.00 


2.10 

7.60 

2.10 

7.60 

2.65 

2.65 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2^2 . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2Vi! . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2¥j . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2¥i . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2Vz . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2Vi . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2¥i  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vj  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


Florida  Texas 


.60 

.  . 

. 

•97Vi 

1.00 

2.80 

2.90 

.44 

.46 

.37 

.441^ 

.54 

.56 

.48 

.60 

60 

.65 

.65 

.60 

■67Vi 

.76 

.67Vi 

.72Vi 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12Vi 

1.35 

1.35 

. 

1.86 

i.90 

1.70 


6.26 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2¥t  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


California 


Too  Toe 

2.76  3.10 


.62^  .65 

.76  .80 

2.I2V2  2.32^ 


1.90 

1.90 

1.70 

1.76 

1.65 

1.65 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.50 

1.70 

1.80 

1.45 

1.65 

1.35 

1.45 

1.02  Vi  1.20 

1.35 

6.80 

5.25 

1.70 

2.00 

1.45 

1.60 

1.85 

6.85 

.60 

.S2¥i 

1.20 

1.65 

2.76 

5.60 


Flats,  1  lb .  6  60 

M:  lb .  3.26 

Vi  lb .  1.95 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 96 

6  oz .  1 .00 

8  oz .  1.90 

10  oz .  2.00 


Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  I,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


Vi  Oil,  Key. .  3.36 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  3.70 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 


Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s. 


6.50 

3.26 

Too  . 

1.95 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.06 

.90  . 

1.10 

.96  . 

1.16  1.26 

2.10 

1.80  . 

1.50  1.76 

2.20 

1.90  . 

2.35  2.60 

1.65  1.70 

2.20  . 


1.10  1.16 

.86  . 

3.60  . 

2.26  . 

1.00  1.06 
1.80  2.20 


Southern 
1.30  1.35 

1.35  1.40 

1.40  1.50 


2.80 


3.70 


1.66  1.70 

3.25  3.40 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*8.. 

Vzs  . 

Vis  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

MiS  . 


.  6.70 

10.60  11.46 

6.76  6.30 

3.90  4.16 

9.50  10.65 

6.26  6.76 

3.66  3.95 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — ^write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 

FOR  SALE — 6  Tuc  Huskers,  good  condition;  2  Berlin  Double 
Batch  Mixers;  2  Berlin  Blending  Tanks;  the  Blending  Tanks 
and  Double  Batch  Mixers  were  used  one  season.  2  Berlin  Rotary 
Sanitary  Pumps  used  only  one  week.  All  Berlin  machinery  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 1  No.  2  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster;  1  No.  2  or 
No.  10  Hawkins  Universal  Exhauster;  3  Retorts  39%"x69%", 
(inside  measurements) ;  4  Rebuilt  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Monitor  Pea 
Washer;  8  Left-hand  Sprague  No.  5  Cream  Style  Corn  Cutters. 
Address  Box  A-2281  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 100  Station  Wescott  Merry-go-round  Tomato 
Peeling  Table  in  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2290  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Olney  Duo  Washer.  Thoroughly  rebuilt  and 
guaranteed.  Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 2  500-gallon  Cooper  Jacketed  Kettles;  2  75- 
gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles,  with  agitators;  Pulley  Drive; 
Clipper  and  Monitor  Cleaners,  Monitor  Graders;  Blancher; 
Ayars  and  Hansen  Fillers  for  peas  or  whole  grain  corn;  Corn 
Conveyors;  Sprague  No.  7  Silker;  Rod  Washer;  Sprague  and 
Tuc  Huskers;  Tuc,  Morral  and  Sprague  Cutters;  Bean  Cutters; 
Tomato  Scalders;  Fillers;  Open  Kettles;  Crates;  A  &  B  and 
Wonder  Cookers;  Cranes;  Labelers;  Boilers;  Motors;  Pumps. 
William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  ready,  starting  May  1st.  Write 
for  prices.  W.  L.  Harris,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Superintendent  by  Eastern  Canning  Factory 
packing  tomato  products.  Must  be  experienced  in  modern 
methods  and  capable  of  installing  and  maintaining  equipment. 
Factory  in  operation  five  to  six  months  each  year.  State  age, 
education,  experience  past  10  years  and  salary  expected. 
Application  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2292  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 6  round  modern  Retorts,  inside  measurements 
66  inches  deep  by  32  inches  in  diameter.  All  in  perfect  working 
condition;  will  last  a  life  time.  You  can  have  all  or  any  number 
you  want.  $50.00  each  F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Meyers  self- 
oiling  Bulldozer  Pump  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  nearly  new. 
Inlet  and  discharge  IV2  inch.  Price  $50.00.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — American  Utensil  Company  double  tube  Vacuum 
Heater,  length  I2V2  feet.  All  contact  parts  nickel  alloy.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Also  three  80  gallons  Aluminum  Jacketed 
Kettles.  Address  Box  A-2296  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Wis.  Washers;  1  Olney  Washer;  2  Monitor 
Whirlpool  Washers;  1  Monitor  Shaker  Washer  and  shoe;  Berlin 
&  Sprague  16  inch  Bucket  Elevators;  1  Sprague  Sample  Pea 
Grader;  1  Sprague  Steam  Hoist;  Berlin  &  Spi’ague  Retorts; 
Hansen  Boot  Elevator;  1  15-H.P.  Westinghouse  Motor;  2  5-H.P. 
G.E.  Motors;  1  No.  2  and  1  No.  10  Can  Washer.  Also  other 
equipment.  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant 
by  man  of  38  with  15  years’  experience.  Can  build,  equip  and 
pack.  Familiar  with  peas,  stringless  beans,  sugar  corn,  lima 
beans,  tomatoes  and  spinach.  Understand  field  work  thoroughly. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2272  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Superintendent  of  production,  ma¬ 
chinist,  plant  installer.  20  years  experience  in  the  canning 
business.  Address  Box  B-2288  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — College  graduate  with  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  (December  1936)  in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture, 
with  a  broad,  general  education  in  subjects  related  to  canning; 
who  is  a  qualified  (major  can  company  trained)  sanitary  can 
inspector;  with  a  knowledge  of  tin  plate  manufacture,  would 
like  to  make  contact  with  a  canning  plant  where  his  various 
abilities  would  be  of  use.  Can  do  general  control  work  in  both 
field  and  cannery,  the  usual  chemical  analyses,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  research  is  desired.  Now  employed  but  desires  to  change. 
Address  Box  B-2297  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributioru  Welcome 

A  DEEP  BOOK 

“I’d  like  to  get  a  book,”  said  the  man  who  had 
approached  the  librarian’s  pretty  assistant.  Some¬ 
thing  deep,  if  you  have  it.” 

“Do  you  think  this  will  be  deep  enough  ?”  the  young 
lady  replied.  “It’s  ‘Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea.’  ” 

UNFORTUNATE  SUGGESTION 

Jack:  So  your  father  demurred  at  first  because  he 
didn’t  want  to  lose  you  ? 

May:  Yes,  but  I  won  his  consent.  I  told  him  that 
he  need  not  lose  me.  We  could  live  with  him,  and  he 
would  not  only  have  me,  but  a  son-in-law  to  boot. 

Jack:  H’m!  I  don’t  like  that  last  expression. 

SWEET  NEWS 

“And  what  did  he  say  when  he  was  told  he  had 
become  the  father  of  twins?” 

“He  yelled :  ‘Hooray !  There  goes  $800  off  my  income 
tax.’  ” 

AT  LAST 

“At  last,”  said  the  ambitious  young  novelist,  “I  have 
written  something  that  I  think  will  be  accepted  by  the 
first  magazine  it  is  sent  to.” 

“What  is  it?”  his  friend  asked. 

“A  check  for  a  year’s  subscription.” 

UNANSWERABLE 

A  teacher  was  giving  a  lesson  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Trying  to  make  the  matter  clearer,  he  said : 
“Now,  boys,  if  I  stood  on  my  head  the  blood,  as  you 
know,  would  run  into  it,  and  I  should  turn  red  in  the 
face.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boys. 

“Then  why  is  it  that  while  I  am  standing  upright  in 
the  ordinary  position  the  blood  doesn’t  run  into  my 
feet?” 

A  little  fellow  shouted,  “  ’Cause  yer  feet  ain’t 
empty.” 

A  TRIFLING  MISTAKE 

The  taxi  driver  put  on  his  brake  suddenly,  and  came 
to  a  halt. 

“What’s  wrong?”  asked  the  man  in  the  back  seat. 

“I  heard  the  young  lady  say  ‘stop !’  ” 

A  twice-wed  husband  was  on  his  way  home  with  his 
new  bride  when  he  recalled  the  inscription  on  the  tomb¬ 
stone  in  the  front  yard : 

“The  Light  Of  My  Life  Has  Gone  Out.” 

He  wired  instructions  for  having  the  memorial 
brought  up  to  date,  by  the  addition  of  another  line, 
making  it  read  upon  the  arrival  of  the  happy  couple: 

“But  Vve  Struck  Another  Match.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commerdal  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADIUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  W’s. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111, 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenlcamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable.  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haase  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAHS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FORMULAS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  II'. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Ck)rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Ckirp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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lEVOLVINC  HOPPER 


STEAM  COIL 


WEIRTON,W.VA 


CLARKS  BURG,  WW 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


AYARS  New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


•CAN  STOP 

CHANCE  GRADE 
I  \  LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


OAe.  OanneA^  BiLu5uieM  U  dJL^eJvejni 

He.  must  tfwnJk  ftoto-  aA<Mi  1939 


In  an  economic  world  of  uncertainty  and  change,  the  canner 
not  only  has  the  perplexities  common  to  all  business  men  but 
he  must  also  try  to  look  further  ahead  and  lay  his  plans 
accordingly. 

However  shifting  the  immediate  scene,  however  difficult  to 
map  a  course,  there  are  some  guideposts  which  canners  know 
will  keep  them  on  the  firmer  ground.  One  of  them  is  a 
Future  Growing  Contract. 

The  experiences  of  a  great  many  years,  good  and  bad,  have 
conclusively  proven  that  it  is  profitable  to  contract  a  year 
ahead  for  your  minimum  seed  requirements;  to  know  that 
competent  seedsmen  have  specially  planted  for  you  the  varie¬ 
ties  best  adapted  to  your  needs;  to  feel  reasonably  assured 
that  you  will  have  supplies  for  1939  as  and  when  you  want 
them. 


Associated  Seed  Groiuers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcles  Memphis  Salinas 


